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THE POLITICAL PATHFINDER. 


Il n’appartientqu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu’il doit. a son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par l’esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que l’organe des erreurs.—Histoire du Parlement— 
-Ivant Propos. 


THE LATE CITY ELECTION. 


As the minds of the people have had 
time to cool, since the heats of the recent 
municipal election, we propose saying a 
word or two on the subject. 

We rather rejoice that the democratic 
party was successful,’because of the two 
parties, it is the one which we think the 
most honest and safe. The whigs are gen- 
erally a thoughtless and extravagant set of 
fellows, always contriving selfish and par- 
tial schemes, and seldom guilty of any’ no- 
bility of sentiment. But it is not so with 
the democrats. In the midst of all their 
shortcomings—deceived as they often are 
by their leaders, wildly destructive and 
‘subterraneous’ as they may be in their plans 
of reform—they yet compose the mass of 
the people, and are noble in their aspira- 
tions, if not in their practice. 

The principles which the democratic 
party profess are those of truth. We most 
cordially unite in the hope that they may 
become the organic laws of society. Man 
has no higher destiny on earth, than to 
bring into actual operation the elevated 
sentiments and relations which are descri- 
bed in the authentic utterances of democra- 
cy. When we hear of the equal rights of 
men, of the largest liberty to the individual, 
of the elevation of the working classes, of 
progressand refinement of society, we the 
know that we listen to the truth. It is a 
solemn and eternal fact that man was made 
for freedom and progress. His origin, his 
nature, his relations, his destiny, alike pro- 
claim it to be his noblest duty to cultivate 
universal justice and universal growth.— 
When, therefore, we learn any political par- 
ty is echoing these great truths, our sympa- 
thies unite with the sentiments of that par- 
ty, and we watch its action with a feeling 
of friendly anxiety and hope. We see in 
its lame attempts to realize such glorious 
ideals, an ample apology for its less fla- 
grant errors. 

But it sometimes happens that political 
parties, like individuals, expend their sen- 
timents in mere professions. They talk of 
their principles, until those principles be- 
come a dead letter, when they cease to have 
any life in all their members. Now, this 
is emphatically the case with the democrat- 
ic party. It has talked, until it has not 
only exhausted its breath, but its life.— 
What is it doing to carry out its princi- 
ples? What real vitality is there in any of 
its prominent measures? What genuine 
manhood in any of its prominent men? Is 
it not, at this moment, a grand imposition 
and falsehood? Is it not a vast collective 
death’s head, an illusion, a deceiver, and 
anti-christ ? 

We ourselves answer these questions in 
the affirmative. We do so, because we 
conscientiously believe that our politics and 
our political parties are stupendous and 
cruel humbugs. The democratic party, 
particularly, is liable to this charge, be- 
cause it professes to be guided by lofty 
aims. Its ends are right, but its means are 
delusive. Not that the mass of its mem- 
bets are aware of this—not that a whole 
people would voluntarily agree to mislead 
and cheat themselves—but that the lead- 
ers of the party are filled either with igno- 











rance or hypocrisy and selfishness. They 
are either grossly ignorant of their duties, 
or they know that they are betraying the 
multitudes whom they profess to serve.— 
We impeach them with the fact. We 
charge them with trifling with the happi- 
ness of millions. We accuse them of an 
utter want of human sympathy. We de- 
nounce them as cheats and pretenders. 

This is strong language, but not too 
strong to be verified. Let us see. What 
have the mass of the population gained by 
the recent election? Why, they have dis- 
missed one set of magistrates to adopt an- 
other, who may or may not be better. Be- 
yond the few who will get office by the in- 
tolerant proscription of their opponents, 
what class is benefitted? Has any princi- 
ple been settled? Has any real, positive 
advancement been wrought in the condi- 
tion of the people, or even in public opin- 
ion? After all the wasteful expenditure 
of time and money, after all the parades, 
junkettings and speeches, after the decla- 
mations of the newspapers and the vocifer- 
ations of the bar-room, after society has 
been stirred to its depths by a fierce excite- 
ment, is there a single man who can hon- 
estly say that his lot has been improved by 
the result, even so much as one jot or tit- 
tle? Does any democrat, in the wildest 
flight of his expectations, believe that eith- 
er prosperity, comfort, or elevation has 
been secured to the people? Are they 
more sure of employment, more easy in 
their pecuniary circumstances, better lodg- 
ed, or clothed, or fed, enlarged in intellect 
and expanded in sympathy, in consequence 
of the political revolution to which they 
have been made to contribute? No! No! 
The poor deluded creatures are as misera- 
ble and debased as ever they were—in the 
face of all the lying flatteries of political ad- 
dresses, and all the heartless mockings of 
political leaders. 

Nay, we go further than this. We will 
suppose that the democratic party has been 
successful in its projects, not only in this 
city, but throughout the Union: we will 
suppose that Mr. Calhoun or Mr. Van Bu- 
ren has been chosen to the Presidency, 
along with triumphant majorities in both 
houses of Congress: we will suppose that 
all the measures for which it contends are 
carried into practical execution: we will 
suppose all this, and yet say, that it will 
not benefit the mass of the people in any 
perceptible degree! It will hardly secure 
them a single one of their primary and most 
important rights! It, will leave them as 
far from the point of true social happiness 
and individual development as they are 
now! They will continue to be as deba- 
sed, ignorant, and squalid as they are now! 
They will be exposed to as much suffering 
and as many disasters as they are now! 
They will still live in nasty and pestiferous 
houses, in crowded and dirty streets: they 
will still work in shops that are little better 
than styes: they will still feed upon the 
worst products of the worst markets: they 
will still be cut off from many of the neces- 
saries, and all the refinements and elegances 
of life: they will still be visited by want, 
sickness, destitution, and hastened-death : 
their children will still grow up in idleness, 
ignorance, and vices they will still be de- 
nied the right to labor, the right to educa- 
tion, the right to social intercourse : they 
will still be the slaves of the capitalists and 
the dupes of the politician : still forever run- 
ning the same dreary round of disagreeable 
and monotonous labor, unsatisfied desirés, 





artificial disease, debasing companionships, 
cheerless lives and hopeless*deaths! Po- 
litical changes may have brought them a 
brief political improvement; but ah! in 
all the essentials of happiness, they will be 
as meagre and helpless as ever. 

Politicians! have you thought of this ? 
If you have not, what criminal blind guides 
you are? If you have, what infamous hy- 
pocrites your impostures prove you to have 
been? We suggest the question, in the ut~ 
most seriousness, to the higher minds 
among the democrats, whether for the last 
fifty years, they have accomplished aught 
worth speaking of for the millions? We 
ask them, whether they are likely to do any 
thing more, for the next fifty years? We 
call upon Mr. Van Buren, upon Silas 
Wright, Samuel Young, Tammany Hall, 
the Democratic Review, the Plebeian, and 
Evening Post, or any organ or advocate of 
the democratic party, to declare in what 
respect they hope to improve the condition 
of the masses—to what degree and by what 
means they propose to advance the public 
happiness? When and how and where 
they are to furnish even a partial exempli- 
fication of the working of their boasted 
principles ? They must do this, or be con- 
tent to receive the withering curses which 
the long misled and abused multitude -will 
sooner or later heap upon their guilty 
heads. 

We know that our democratic friends 
will think hard of much that is here said. 
They may even proceed to the extent of 
calling names. But we care little for that, 
so long as we are assured that we speak 
the truth. It is time that some one remind 
them of their lofty pretensions and woful 
failures. It is time that some one unmask 
them to the people. The interests of the 
mass—each individual of which, like our- 
selves, is gifted with sensibilities, and sym- 
pathies, and hopes—are of more priceless 
value than the interests of ten thousand 
popular leaders. We cannot silently suffer 
them to be driven, like the swine of Gada- 
ra, from the tombs into the sea. They 
were not made by God for such a destiny. 
They were designed and are adapted to 
nobler ends. They contain within them the 
germs of a beautiful existence. They are 
capable of an expansive culture—a high, 
refined, celestial communion. Wo to that 
man who dares to trample upon the image 
of God in them! Wo to the party which 
for bread gives them stones, and for fish a 
scorpion. Wo! we say, for they them- 
selves may in their turn be trampled in the 
dust. 

If our friends would further know what 
we mean, we commend to their reflections, 
the following lines from Whittier’s noble 
address to Democracy : 

«‘ The generous feeling, pure and warm, 
Which owns the rights of a//, divine, 

The pitying heart,—the helping arm, 
The prompt sell-sacrifice,—are thine ! 


Beneath thy bread impartial eye, _ 
How fade the cords of caéte and birth ! 
How equal in their suffering lie 
The groaning multitudes of earth. 


Still toa stricken brother true, 
Whatever clime hath nurtured him ; 

As stooped to heal the wounded Jew, 
The worshipper on Gerizim. 


By misery unrepelled, unawed 
By pomp or power, thou see’st A Man 
In prince or peasant—slave or lord, 
Pale priest or swarthy artizan. 


Through all disguise, form, place or name, 
Beneath the flaunting robes of sin, 

Through poverty and aqualid shame, 
Thou lookest on the man within. 
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On man, as man, retaining yet, 

Howe’er debased, and soiled and dim, 
The crown upon his forehead set, 

The immortal gift of God to him. 


And there is reverence in thy look ; 

For that frail form that mortals wear, 
Thespirit of the Holiest took, 

And veiled his perfect brightness there. 


Not from the cold and shallow fount 
Of vain philosophy thou art ; 
He who of old on Syria’s mount, 
Thrilled, awed, by turns, the listner’s heart. 


In holy words, which cannot die 
In thoughts which angels leaned to know, 
Proclaimed thy message from on high— 
Thy mission to a world of woe. 


That voice’s echo hath not died ! 
From the blue lake of Galilee, 

And Tabor’s lonely mountain side, 
It calls a struggling world to thee. 


Thy name and watchword o’er this land 
I hear in every breeze that stirs, 

And round a thousand altars stand, 
Thy banded party worshippers. 


‘incurable. 


Not to these altars ofa day, 

At Party’s call, my gift I bring, 
But on thy olden shrine I lay, 

A freeman’s dearest offering : 


The voiceless uttering of his will, 
His pledge to Freedom and to Truth, 
That Manhood’s heart remembers still, 
The Homage of his generous Youth.” 





THE CHARGE OF CHIEF JUSTICE 
HORNBLOWER. 


Our attention has been called within a 
few days, to the charge of the Chief Justice 
of New Jersey, to the Grand Jury of 
Newark, and we propose briefly to review 
some of its positions and statements. The 
unusual character of this judicial paper,will 
justify a critical notice of it in a public 
journal. 

Judge Hornblower has undertaken to 
pronounce ex cathedra, upon subjects of 
vital importance now claiming public atten- 
tion, and as the weight of so respectable 
an authority may be prejudicial to the 
cause of truth and justice, we deem it our 
duty to correct as far as it lies in our power, 
his errors and misrepresentations. 

We say shame tothe man who sets up 
his voice against the spirit of reform which 
is now breathing over the face of the social 
chaos, the advocates of which humbly 
hope, if it enters into the scheme of God’s 
Providence, that human misery and vice, 
and degradation and debasing Jignorance 
may be done away with, and distracted 
Humanity that has travelled through so 
frightful an apprenticeship or period of ini- 
tiation, may at length arrive at a state of 
peace, harmony and knowledge, and be- 
come a child of God, living in Unity with 
him upon Harth and fulfilling the high Des- 
tiny assigned it by the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe, who creates nothing in vain, 
who designs nothing to be grovelling and 
degraded, low and miserable, but provides 
for the exaltation and happiness of all things 
inthe fulness of time through his divine 
Love and Wisdom. 

Although the Charge is general apd sweep- 
ing in its character, and confounds things 
which are wide as the poles asunder,at once 
unjust and unpardonable in a mind that pro- 
fesses to be actuated by right motives and 
true feelings, and who assumes to under- 
stand what is tréated of, we shall consider 
it only on the ground,of what appears to be 
the strongest feature in it—an attack upon 
the doctrines of Association. 

*¢ The world, at this day, Gentlemen, is full of 
expedients for improving and meliorating the con- 
dition of society. Among other reformers and 
new modelers of our country and the world, we 
have the Socialists, the Rationalists, and the 
Transcendentalists : each in their turn inculcating 
their peculiar doctrines; and by some new and 
wonderful discovery about to enlighten the world, 
renovate the earth, and elevate human nature 


above the wants, the woes,and the vices, which 
have so long afflicted mankind.” 


| There could be no stronger evidence ad- 
duced of the deep necessity for a change 
‘in the social condition of mankind, than 
the fact that there are so many efforts ma- 
' king to alleviate existing evils. Whenmen 
suffer intensely from disease they seek 
‘earnestly for a physician to heal them. 
| The learned Judge must admit that the so- 
| cial body is afflicted with manifold and se- 
|rious ills ; he cannot condemn the desire 
|to remedy them, and if new means are 
| sought after, must it not be, surely, because 
| all means previously known have been in- 
| sufficient ? In all ages, philosophers and 
|moralists have endeavored to correct indi- 
vidual evils, and at the present day the 
| same endeavor is manifested in a thousand 
separate attempts at reform. Now these 
numerous attempts, besides showing that 
reform is every where needed, also prove 
that the evils to which they are directed 
are not felt to be natural, or considered 
If they are both natural and 
| incurable, then every effort of religion or 
politics or philanthrophy to improve and 
benefit society must be in vain and impo- 
tent. If so, we might as well resign our- 
selves at once to the lethargy of despair, 
and renounce all faith in Divine Providence. 
But, if not so, if the evils of society are 
neither natural nor incurable, we should 
search faithfully for the remedy which will 
heal them all, and if in the spirit of firm 
and humble reliance upon the goodness of 
Providence, and the promise of Christ, 
‘ Seek and you shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you ; there is nothing hid 
which shall no. be revealed,” we should dis- 
cover the means of “ renovating the earth, 
and elevating human nature above the 
wants, the woes, and the vices which have 
so long afflicted mankind,” the “ discovery” 
deserves our deyout thanks and admiration, 
not our execration and scorn. If ignorant 
and atheistical philosophy rejects the idea 
of human elevation and the renovation of 
the earth, Christianity cannot. The in- 
fidel may laugh and sneer at the words of 
Christ and the prophecies of Scripture 
which plainly direct and point tosuch a con- 
summation, but if the Christian does not deny 
the love and the wisdom of a superintending 
Providence, he cannot doubt that the means 
are in reserve and may be discovered by 
which these glorious objects can be at- 
tained. 

A singular mode of reasoning is that 
which founds an argument against a thing 
upon one statement, and finds another 
equally strong in another and directly op- 
posite statement. In the paragraph just 
quoted, and the following one, which im- 
mediately succeeds it, we find such strange 
and inconsistent logic : 

* According to some of these new theories or 
vagaries, we have hitherto been living in profound 
ignorance of the nature, destiny and duties of 
man—we have hada sort of accidental existence, 
resting on no common platform of truth, and gov- 
erned by no fixed, unalterable and eternal princi- 
ples of right and wrong—we have hitherto been 
strangers to social and public virtue and happi- 
ness ; and society, in its best and most cultivated 
form, has been but acrude and mingled mass of 
mind and matter, grovelling together in the dark, 
and struggling for that light which is just now 
bursting upon the world from the capacious minds 
and gaint inteiJects of acertain class of lecturers,.”’ 

Those who assert that “society in its 
best and most cultivated form, has been 
but a crude and mingled mass of mind and 
matter, grovelling together in the dark,” 
can hardly, consistently, be reproached for 
unjust aspersion by those who think that 
‘** human nature” is sunk so low, and “ the 
wants, the woes, and the vices which have 
so long afflicted mankind,” are so deplora- 
bly identified with human existence, that 
itis idle to hope for improvoment. 

But, if the argument is not inconsistent, 
which at one breath derides the idea of 
renovating mankind, relieving their wants 
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and their woes, eradicating their vices and 
establishing truth and justice in society, 
and at the next condemns the “ theory” 
which charges that “ we have been hith- 
erto living in profound ignorance of the 
nature, destiny and duties of man—we 
have had a sort of accidental [this is an 
assumption, {so far as the theory is con- 
cerned to which allusion is made,] exis- 
tence, resting on no common platform of 
truth, and governed by no unalterable and 
eternal principles of right and wrong”; if, 
we say,it is not grossly inconsistent to 
frame an argument against a thing upon 
two such opposite propositions, there is in 
the implied assertion, that we have under- 
stood “‘the nature, destiny and duties of 
man,” and that our existence has rested on 
the platform of truth and been governed 
by fixed and immutable principles of right 
and wrong,” a most painful discrepancy 
with all the facts of history and expe- 
rience, and a tremendous reflection upon 
the rulers of the world, who with all their 
knowledge and opportunity have suffered 
Justice to be trampled upon ruthlessly and 
mankind to remain so hopelessly miserable. 

Where shall we look for that “ cultivated 
society, resting on the platform of truth, 
and peidenee Th fixed and eternal princi- 
ples of right and wrong”? Shall weseek 
for it in ancient or modern times ? Syria 
and Egypt were the most cultivated and 
‘‘ civilized” nations of Antiquity, can they 
be cited as models of social virtue and 
happiness? Nations in which the brutal 
ferocity and despotism of the rulers, were 
only equalled by the degradation and misery 
of their ignorant subjects! And in less 
remote ages, Greece and Rome were dis- 
tinguished as the most “ cultivated” and 
refined of nations upon the earth—is it in 
their annals that we find the records of 
social virtue and justice and happiness ? 
Superstitious conservatism, with its head 
ever turned over its shoulder looking back- 
wards for wisdom and virtue, holds up the 
Sages of Greece and Rome as patterns for 
modern emulation—shall we receive their 
opinions of human destiny, and social jus- 
tice, as indisputable maxims of truth and 
unchangeable standards of right and wrong? 
Aristotle, the great Sage of Greece, pre- 
sumed that Slavery was unavoidable, be- 
cause, forsooth, his sagacity could neither 
devise, nor forsee an adequate remedy.— 
According to him virtue was fit only for 
the favored few, and depraved ignorance 
was the ultimate destiny of humanity. 
(We do not see that modern philosophers 
entertain a much higher idea of human 
destiny than Aristotle.) In the first book 
of Aristotle’s Politics, we find the follow- 
ing remarkable words: “ The science of 
the master consists in knowing how to 
make use of his slave. He is the master, 
not because he is the owner of the man, 
but inasmuch only as he makes use of his 
property. The slave is a part of the wealth 
of the family.” This proposition affords 
abundant testimony of “ the social and 
public virtue” of cultivated Greece. If 
not, we have more in another no less infa- 
mous proposition of Zenophon, who re- 
commended that all slaves should be seized 
as public property, and “seared on the 
forehead with the stamp of Athens to pre- 
vent them from escaping with impunity,” 
—(not being distinguishing by color from 
their masters like the slaves of fhis happy 
and virtuous Republic!) But let the 
atrocities of whole pages of Grecian his- 
tory argue the point. 

And what are the evidences of Roman 
virtue, social justice and happiness ?>— 
Do they consist in the abject slavery and 
brutal degradation, privation and misery in 
which the mass of Roman sujbects were 
plunged, or the poe sensuality and fero- 
cious tyranny of the priviledged castes ? 
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No ! internally corrupt and externally de- 
structive, Rome, at once the shame and the 
scourge of the Earth, deserves only our 
execration and abhorrence. Was Judea, 
where Christ was executed, an exception 
to the atrocious character of ancient socie- 
ties ? 

Turn to Modern Civilization, and what 
is the picture of public virtue, justice and 
social happiness exhibited by the most 
“cultivated” nations of the Earth? An 
analysis of rnodern society would extend 
our remarks unreasonably, and is unneces- 
sary in order to prove the absurdity of con- 
sidering any society,even the most enlight- 
ened, as “resting on the platform of truth 
and governed by the eternal principles of 
right and wrong”; the evils which every 
where afflict the world are too aggravated 
and palpable. The characteristics of all 
nations are 

“‘Corroding care and discontent in pro- 
portion to intelligence. 

“¢ Poverty and degradation in proportion 
to slavish industry. 

‘The universal prevalance of vice, in- 
justice and uncertainty, with hostile inter- 
ests and incessant danger of convulsive agi- 
tation.” 

Great Britain, that claims to be the first 
of civilized nations, whilst she spoliates 
the world and is bloated with commercial 
arrogance, holds the great mass of her pop- 
ulation in abject poverty and pining desti- 
tution. Millions of her people are reduced 
to a bondage more oppressive than person- 
al slavery, that she may sell all the world 
cheap goods! and her lordly sons of Mam- 
mon may revel in sensual ease and pom- 
pous splendor ! 

And France, not less civilized, is equally 
guilty of social enormity. Twenty-two 
out of thirty-two millions of population 
have but an average of six cents a day to 
defray all expenses ! 

What a “ platform of truth and justice” 
for nations to rest upon ! 

Shall we speak of America ? commonly 
called happy (!) America, by those un- 
thinking people who are dazzled by a little 

accidental and temporary advantage that 
she possesses over the older and more pop- 
ulous counties, or by those prating dema- 
gogues who serve their own selfish purpo- 
ses by feeding the people with delusive 
flattery ? We enjoy what is termed politi- 
cal liberty, but the yoke of social and in- 
dustrial bondage is as heavy here as in al- 
most any other “ civilized” country, and 
time only is needed, with the principles 
now at workin society to make us rival 
England in the poverty and dependent de- 
gradation of the mass. 

Is not wealth already supreme, and 
honest toil defrauded and degraded ?— 
Does not selfishness freeze the heart of so- 
ciety and separate man from man in con- 
tracted individualism ? Yes, rapacious 
Capital dictates to and despoils needy La- 
bor, and the selfish spirit of Commerce is 
driving on madly on to a state of vassalage 
more galling than the feudalism of the 
first ages of civilization. Extremes meet, 
and modern civilization, which commenced 
with an Oligarchy of the Sword, is now 
rapidly declining to end in an Oligarchy of 
Capital, and will so end if not directed by 
higher principles, and transformed into a 
truly refined and progressive civilization, 
by the organization of a new and better 
Social Order. 

Those are blind worshippers who over- 
look the practical reality, and see only the 
theory of ourinstitutions. They have yet 
to learn, that in a falsly organized society, 
what is true in principle is false in practice 
—tbat duplicity is the law of false and in- 
cohérent action everywhere. 

“* Nature, destiny and duties of man” ; 
“platform of truth ” ; ‘eternal princi- 
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ples of right and wrong”; and “ soci 
and public virtue and happiness ! ”»—mighty 
words these, but are they really understood? 
Truly if they have been illustrated in the 
past and are manifested in the present, 
their meaning is unknown to us. Is it the 
“nature of man” to be eternally at war 
with himself and with his fellow man ; 
his reason in conflict with his passions ; his 
duty with his desires? Is it “the destiny 
of man” that three-fourths of the race 
should be barbarians and savages, or more 
miserable, the degraded slaves of repugnant 
and exhausting toil? Is it “the duty of 
man” to oppress and enslave his fellow-man 
and live for himself alone in selfish isola- 
tion? Does society rest upon the “ plat- 
form of truth and justice,” when three- 
fourths of her children are sunk in poverty, 
degradation and misery? Are “the eternal 
principles of right and wrong” to be found 
in the codes of a Solon, a Lycurgus, or a 
Justinian, or in modern Constitutions >— 
Are “ social and public virtue and happi- 
ness” exhibited in the avenues of trade or 
finance, in the occupations of industry, in 
the circles of fashion, in the arena of poli- 
tics, in town or country ? Where? 

If the realities of the past and the pres- 
ent are not truly the answers to these ques- 
tions, then, indeed, the “ light” cannot 
burst upon the world too soon, which will 
illuminate the path of “struggling” hu- 
manity. 

In the next paragraph Judge Hornblow- 
er says that, he respects “true science,” 
and farther that 

‘© Those teachers of useful and practical truths 
calculated to lead us up to Him, who is the un- 
created source of all light and life, and blessed. 
ness; and to harmonize our minds and feelings, 
with the revelations and doctrines of the Bible, de- 
serve our thanks and ought to be sustained by the 
liberality of all who love their country, and re- 
juice in the general welfare.” 

This sentiment is justand wise. ‘ True 
science” should be respected, for it explains 
to us the Works of God, and a knowledge 
of it must “ harmonize our minds and feel- 
ings with Revelation,” for the Works and 
the Word of God are ONE. There can 
be no disagreement between Science and 
Revelation, except in the minds of those 
who misunderstand the one, or are igno- 
rant of the other. The highest duty, then, 
of those who regard Religion or love their 
country or their kind, is to investigate 
the claims of those new discoveries 
of the mysteries and the laws of God and 
the Universe, and most of all, into that 
which is the science of sciences, that 
which explains to man the laws of his 
own being, and directs him to the govern- 
ment and organization of his social rela- 
tions, according to the principles of justice 
and divine order. This science, the science 
of Human Nature, and the science of So- 
ciety deduced from it, must of all others 
be the most “ practical” and valuable of 
scienees. 

Would it not be rash and injurious pre- 


sumption to say that no such science exists | 


in principle, that God has not created man 
with the capability of perfection and des- 
tined and adapted him to a social order in 
which he shall develope his whole being 
truly and live an exalted, happy and holy 
life? Who then has the right to say that 
we “object to those new lights that are 
springing upon in the community, whose 
visionary schemes of social improveability 
are unsettling the hopes of men; poison- 
ing the fountains of domestic peace, and 
undermining the very foundations of our re- 
ligion and our liberties.” 

That is an idle charge which imputes the 
growing evils of society to the dissemina- 


tion of new doctrines, and it becomes ri- 


them such hostility as rebukes them for too 
strong a denunciation of social “ vice,” 
‘¢ injustice” and “misery.” Wickedness 
is no new thing, and it need hardly be re- 
ferred to “ doctrines” and “theories” by 
those who have so convenient a mode of 
accounting for it,as the depravity of hu- 
man nature. 

All “ schemes of improvement” are 
‘¢ visionary” to those who do not or will 
not understand them. The Copernican 
system of Astronomy was very “‘visionary” 
to the Ptolemaic philosophers who believed 
the heavens 

‘© With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er 

Cycle aud Epycicle, orb in orb ;” 
bat the investigations of less confident stu- 
dents, have proved the system of Coper- 
aicus to be the “‘ true science” of Astrono- 
my. 

Steam navigation was a “ visionary 
scheme” to those who knew nothing of 
the properties of steam and the powers of 
machinery, but Fulton proved by “ experi- 
ment” that it was a practical reality. 

The discovery of a New (material) 
World was deemed a “ visionary scheme”’ 
by those philosophers of the 15th century, 
whose geograpical knowledge was bounded 
by the narrow horizon of past observation, 
but the daring of Columbus unfolded it to 
their vision. Itis not rupee that the same 
class of sagaciious philosophers of the 
19th century should consider the discovery 
of a New (moral) World a “ visionary 
scheme” who already know all that can be 
known of the “ nature, destiny and duty 
of man” by what they have seen in the 
Old World of moral subversion and be- 
nighted, grovelling, selfish materialism, 

There is in the Charge much vague and 
empty declamation, and pointless irony, 
which we cannot notice, but we come to 
the following paragraph, upon which we 
will bestow some consideration. 

** Why will men forever be seeking some pana- 
cea for the evils of life in the abstruse researches 
of metaphysics and philosophy, when we have in 
the Bible a wiser and holier rule of action than 
the wisdom of man ever conceived and in fewer 
words than all the learning of the schools ever 
compressed the wisest of their maxims, ‘‘ what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even sothem.” This is emphatically the golden 
rule. It is universal in its application, and eter- 
nal in its principles. It lies at the foundation of 
our jurisprudence, legal and equitable, civil and 
criminal; and if acted on,this would do more to pu- 
rify society and elevate man to his true dignity as 
a rational and immortal being, than all the learn- 
ing of the schools and the vain philospoby of the 
world. Our personal example, gentlemen, if we 
would in all our relations of life, and in all our in- 
| tercourse with the world, act upon that rule, 
| would do more to suppress crime and promote 

public peace and private security, than all the in- 
dictments you can find, or the penalties we can 
|impose. It isa short and simple lesson that all 
| may learn, from the lisping child of civilization to 
| the grey-headed and untutored savage of the 
| wilderness—a lesson which, if all would incul- 
| cate and practice,would smooth down the asperities 
' of life, mitigage the sorrows incident to humanity, 
| sweeten the springs of domestic enjoyments, 
| strengthen and beautify the bonds of social com- 
| pact, dispense with the officers of justice, demol- 
ish our prisons,and pull#down the last scaffold 
' that should ever be erected tor the execution of 
the convict ! ” 
| There is one reason why “ men are al- 
| ways seeking some panacea for the evils of 
life,” which is, that a “ panacea” is much 
|needed and another reason why they 


should ask till they find it is to obey the 
| injunction” which we have before quo- 
‘ted, “seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened to you; there is nothing 
| hid which shall not be rerealed.” Inseek- 
|ing, we suppose they have taken what ap- 
| peared to them the wisest course, but cer- 
' tain it is that if they remained satisfied with 
| what they knew or understood, whether 
from the Bible or the teachings of false 








diculous when directed against those which |“ philosophy” and vain ‘“ metaphysics,” 
unfortunately are but little known and less | they could never find. 


understood, and which have arrayed against 


‘Whatever ye would that men should 


« 
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do to you, do you evenso to them,” is truly 
. the golden rule of life, the practice of which 
would be crowned with all those beneficent 
results that are here pictured to our imagi- 
nations as legitimately flowing from it. Is 
it understood? We think not, by those 
who utter it the most. Certain it is, that it 
is not acted upon in society, that it isa 
precept which is no where considered ex- 
pedient in practice, however much it is ac- 
knowledged as true in principle. 

Two reasons can be assigned for this di- 
vergence or contradiction between theory 
and practice. One is, that it arises from a 
false organization of society, from unnatural 
social relations, which place men in hostile 
opposition to each other, which range na- 
tion against nation, class against class, Ca- 
pital against Labor, and the individual 
against collective welfare. The other rea- 
son assigned is that the heart of man is in- 
herently depraved and wicked, and prefers 
evil to good, which makes man the enemy 
of his fellow man. 

If the first is the true reason, (which we 
hold) then there is hope of a happy change 
and some prospect of the realization of the 
happiness which we so constantly seek and 
aspire afier ; for history shows us that the 
social institutions of man cau undergo mo- 
dification and complete change, and further, 
that man is a different being under the in- 
fluence of different circumstances, arising 
from different forms of society ; but if the 
last reason is true, which it is, in some 
sense, but not as many hold it, then, indeed 
all hopes are vain, and all efforts to purify 
society, improve mankind and elevate them 
to a high and virtuous and happy life, are 
vain and impotent! The real and essential 
nature of man cannot be changed but by the 
Almighty hand that created it,and it is folly 
to suppose that man can correct what God 
has made imperfect. In the face of this 
plain reasoning, a precept is preached as the 
only means necessary “ to mitigate the sor- 
rows incident to humanity, sweeten the 
springs of domestic enjoyments, strengthen 
and beautify the bonds of the social com- 
pact, dispense with the officers of justice, 
demolish our prisons, and pull down the 
last scaffold that should ever be erected for 
the execution of the convict !” 

This is either the most absurd “ vagary” 
of the imagination, or the doctrine of natu- 
ral and unchangeable human depravity 
must be one of those old “ theories or vaga- 
ries” which have misled the world, and 
kept it in “ profound ignorance of the na- 
ture, destiny and duties of man.” Incom- 
patible as this view of the nature of man is 
with the precept of “love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” yet that explanation of it is reviled 
and rejected, which shows that evil arises 
from the perverted, discordant and unregu- 
lated action of the Passions or active prin- 
ciples of the soul, under the influence of 
false social institutions, and that science 
which directs us how to regulate, equili- 
brate and harmonize the Passions of man in 
true society, and that by the most practical 
means, by the reorganization of industry 
and the reconciling of interests according to 
the principles of nature and the laws of 
divine order, is decryed as “ visionary,” 
and denounced as demoralizing and infidel ! 
Where all is chaos and confusion, the pro- 


position to restore order and unity is treat- | 


ed as destructive and disorganizing ! Where 
all is violence, and conflict, and insubordi- 
nation, that which would govern, and allay, 
and reconcile, is represented as “ unsettling 
the hopes of men, poisoning the fountains 
of domestic peace, and undermining the 
very foundations of our religion and our li- 
berties !” 

That is “ vain philosophy” and sophisti- 
cal “¢ metaphysics” which strives to recon- 
cile contradictions ; but true science alone 
harmonizes things upon just principles.— 








Who would suppose that a rational mind | 
could in one sentence talk of elevating man- | 


kind to a high state of social virtue and 
happiness by the voluntary practice of one 
precept, and in the next flout the idea of 
“human dignity, and perfectibility, and so- 
cial renovation !”’ in this manner : 

‘ But instead of this we are constantly told of the 
dignity and perfectibility of human nature ; the no- 
ble qualities of the mind, and the elevating iaflu- 
ence of education in the illimitable fields of art and 
science, upon the happiness and destiny of man ; 
and each lecturer, in his turn, has just discovered 
some new principle in nature, or above nature, 
appropriate to the age in which we live, the ap- 
plication of which is to rectify all the ills of life, 
and restore to pristine beauty and harmony the 
world and all its inhabitants.’’( !) 

A judge ought to know something : but 
it is worse than knowing nothing to disa- 
vow “the noble qualities of the mind, and 
the elevating influence of education in the 
illimitable fields of art and science, upon 
the happiness and destiny of man.” Per- 
haps it would be better to bury art and 
science, and go back to barbarism, envelo- 
ping the intellect in the mists of ignorance, 
and binding it in superstitious awe of dog- 
matical authority. It would only be car- 
rying out the repressive and compressive 
system that Moses established. 

Again : 

‘© When these giants in human intellect can tell 
me whence Moses derived his science in legisla- 
tion, without admitting the supernatural and di- 
vine authority of the ten commandments, I shall 
begin to listen with more reverence to the teach- 
ers of human perfectibility. In that short and 
comprehensive code, we find given to us a perfect 
rule of action, covering the whole ground of man’s 
existence ; a rule, not only prescribing our duty 
to God and man in our external behaviour, but 
reaching to the secret thoughts and feelings ot our 
hearts in every possible condition of life,and in all 
our relations to our Maker and our fellow beings. 
The wisdom of ages, the learning and the philoso- 
phy of the schools, have never discovered asingle 
detect in that code. Notavirtue, which is not 
there inculcated ; not a vice, in its most shadowy 
and doubtful form, but 1s there prohibited.— 
Whence then, I ask, did the great Jewish lawgiv- 
er derive his spirit of legislation? If that code 
was written by the finger of the Almighty, let us 
bow to it with holy reverence, and seek no better 
rules of life, nor auy wiser principles of action.— 
But if they emanate only from the capacious mind 
and were dictated by the wisdom of Moses, then 
Moses was a wiser, and more learned man, than 
any of our new teachers ; and I had rather be under 
his jurisdiction and keep his commandments, than 
learn new rules of civil policy and social inter- 
course from the most learned and wise of the pre- 
sent day.” 

The preceding paragraph shows, at 
least, that Judge Hornblower is prepared 
to adopt the code of government of Moses, 
with all its rigid and bloody enactments.— 
It would be easy to place this matter on a 
true ground, and show the nature of goy- 
ernment, both in its negative character, as 
instituted by Moses for the constraint and 
suppression of the passions in a state of 
discord and perversion, and in its positive 
character, as instituted upon true and divine 
principles for the freedom and development 
of the passions (true instincts) in a state of 
accord and natural development; but this 
would lead too far, and beyond our present 
purpose. It would not be difficult to ex-: 
plain how Moses formed his code of fear 


| and constraint, and that in perfect obedience 


to providential order and divine ordination. 
We will merely remark, however, that we 
are taught to believe that the mission of 
Christ was to preach a new “ dispensation” 
to humanity, and that the law of “a tooth 
for a tooth, and an eye for an eye,” was 
annulled by his advent; that Christ came 
to establish the law of love and freedom of 
the spirit, and universal brotherhood, in the 
place of the old law of fear, constraint, con- 
tracted nationality, and selfish individual- 
ism. 

There are other points in this Charge 
which we should like to touch upon, but 
our space warns us to close, and we add 
only one more quotation. 

‘I for one have no confidence in these visonary 


theorists ; these philosophic and intellecual bene- 
factors of mankind, who are framing for us new 
principles of association and government, under 
the blessed influences of which offences are to 
cease, and men are to become peaceful and harm- 
less as doves. They are but weakening the bonds 
of society, and promoting an impatience of re- 
straint, anda spirit of restlessness and discontent 
among the less informed and more vicious portions 
of society. Their doctrines are nothing less than 
rank infidelity ; the more dangerous, because dis- 
guised with high pretensionsof moral obligations 
and human happiness. He who wrote the decalogue 
on tables of stone, knew what was in the heart of 
man much better than de the Rationalists of Ger- 
meny, or the disciples of Fourier. Those com- 
mandments were net given to sinless beings, but 
to such as were capable of committing the crimes 
forbidden—we belong to that class of beings, and 
hence human laws are necessary, and penal sanc- 
tions must be enforced, or we must forego the 
blessings of civilized life, and resume the habili- 
ments and practices of the untutcred savage.” 

Belief may be neither criminal nor merito- 
rious as it depends upon the quality of the 
mind and the opportunity toknow. But an 
opinion put forth deserves consideration 
precisely in proportion to the degree of evi- 
dence by which ii is sustained. Now, the 
opinion expressed above, so far as it relates 
to the doctrines of Fourier, has no claim to 
respect or credence, for it is a bare asser- 
tion, without the semblance of proof. The 
charge that the doctrines of Fourier “ are 
nothing less than rank infidelity” is, as un- 
founded as unjust. “ Infidelity” isa con- 
venient term, of no specific meaning,which 
narrow minded prejudice has always raised 
against “‘new things,” to cast odium upon 
them ; an appeal to popular ignorance 
which right minded men should scorn.— 
Disbelief in particular creeds or dogmas 
may be considered “ infidelity,” by those 
who hold them, and soit is among all peo- 
ple, but such a denial cannot justify the 
use of the term in such a way as to im- 
pute disbelief in all that is good, and true, 
and sacred. But to do this is the cunning 
| and ungenerous device of bigoted prejudice. 

What is the highest truth ? Human 

Philosophy or Divine Science? Is it “ in- 
fidelity” to acknowedge the universality of 
|God’s Providence ? and is that doctrine 
| “¢infidel” which teaches that the Provi- 
| dence of God extends to the moral as well 
asto the material world, and explains the 
laws which govern the moral nature of 
man, as well as the material mechanism of 
the univere ? Is that an“ infidel’ doctrine 
which directs us how to establish upon 
earth the divine laws of government and 
order in the place of “human laws” and dis- 
order ? Is that an “ infidel” doctrine 
which proposes the “ practical” means of 
| elevating the whole human race to their 
Destiny, to a state of abundance, intelli- 
gence, peace and love? Is that an “ infi- 
del”? doctrine which has for its object the 
establishment of the divine Social Order in 
which there shall be unity of Man with 
God in true Religion, unity of Man with 
Man in true Society, unity of Man with 
Nature in creative Art and Industry ? 

If this is “ infidelity,”, then the charge 
is true, and the Social Science of Fourier 
deserves the execration of the good. But 
if the tenets of such a doctrine are ex- 
pressions of the highest Faith, then the 
good instead of aspersing will defend it. 

















State Bonps.—At the great meeting at Tam- 
many Hall recently, the following resolutions 
were presented by Hiram McCotuum, of the 
First Ward,and unanimously adopted. There was 
an attempt made by} several of the officers of the 
meeting to suppress these resolutions. For that 
reason we give them a place: ° 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the repudiation of 
any ef the State bonds issue.i for the benefit of privatein- 
corparations ; but, inasmuch asthe Constitution of this 
State provides, (Article 7th, Section 9th,) that ‘‘ the assent 
of two-thirds of the members elected to each branch of the 
Legislature shall be requisite to every bill appropriating 
the public monies, or property, for local or ———_ 
poses,” and inasmuch as bonds have been issued af ap 
propriated for local and private purposes, under a project 





of law, whieh failed te receive the vote requisite to give 
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it the validity of law, we therefore deem it our duty to as- 

sert the supremacy of the Constitution,and to declare that 

= are under no legal, nor constitutional obligation to pay 
em. 

Resolved, That denying, as we do, all legal or consti- 
tutional obligation to pay such State bonds as may have 
been issued for the benefit of private incorporations, in 
violation of the 9th section of the 7th article of the Con- 
stitution, we nevertheless pledge ourselves to oppose all 
attempts to repudiate any part or portion of the bonds of 


this State already issued, whether for private benefit or | 


ublic use. We solemnly protest against any further il- 

egal issues, and we declare, in the facc of the world, that 

= willnot submit to any further unconstitutional bur- 
ene. 

Resolved, That the plea of precedent can never justify 
wrong doing. We regard all legislators who attempt to 
justify a breach of a clear constitutional provision, on the 
ground of precedent, as unworthy of our confidence—as 
men in whose hands it is dangerous to repose political 
power. . 





THE LITERARY PATHFINDER 


of the writing of books, saith Solomon, there is no end; 
poo is true of such as are written tono end.”—Lord 
oke. 


The Sinless Child and other Poems : by 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith. Edited by 
John Keese. New-York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 

This neat little volume has given us rare 
pleasure. The editor’s lively preface in- 
terested us at once in the book and its 
author ; and the two sketches of her life 
and genius appended to the poems, excited 
both sympathy and expectation. These 
notices are written con amore, but we are 
no enemies to enthusiasm, especially when 
itis awakened by the gifts, virtues and 
trials of woman. The facts so wisely 
communicated regarding this accomplished 
writer, admirably illustrate the fruits of 
her genius. These are no careless fancies 
or idle inventions, but real echoes from the 
spirit. They have been wrought out by 
years of self-communion, worship of na- 
ture and loyalty to truth. The “ Sinless 
Child” strikes us as a spiritual conception 
of the highest order. It unfolds the wants, 
aspirations and tests, whereby the soul is 
proved and elevated. It vindicates the 
high and holy, the true and beautiful. <A 
child is portrayed developing in retirement 
with no teachers but nature and an earnest 
heart. The flowers and the sky, bird and 
insect, star and stream are full of deep in- 
timations and in the innocent reveries of a 
pure heart, she realizes the beatitude and 
“sees God.” Her mother is the type of 
worldliness, and her lover of unspiritual 
manhood. To the latter she fulfils a divine 
ministry. Through love he is redeemed. 
Eva’s consciousness of a sacred destiny is 
touchingly revealed, as she feels that 

“© Alone must be the pure in heart, 
Alone the high in mind.” 
The poem abound in rich descriptive pas- 
sages and moral truth. It speaks to the 
best affections and the ideal tendencies of 
our nature. There is nothing exciting, 
no false glare, no counterfeit warmth and 
elaborate art about it. It is evidently the 
sincere overflowing of a child-like and gift- 
ed woman, full of tenderness and venera- 
tion. It inspires faith in all that makes 
life noble and hopeful. We have no space 
for extracts. Let our readers possess 
themselves of one of the sweetest and 
most individual efforts of the American 
muse. It cannot but win their admiration 
andsympathy. ‘The “ Acorn” is a delight- 
ful poem, vigorous, fanciful, and spirited ; 
and the Sonnets have a Miltonic flow that 
carries their lofty sentiments straight to the 
heart, like the pealof anorgan. We have 
not alluded to the literary defects or the 
artistical errors of this volume, which are 
too obvious for critical detail. Our object 
has been to awaken an interest in what we 
deem a most attractive and beautiful pro- 
duction of womanly genius. Mr. Keese 
richly deserves the title of “‘ Poet’s friend.” 

This is the fourth volume of American 

verse which his enterprise and good taste 

have brought before the publie. In an age 
like the present and a country like our own, 
such zeal in behalf of an art, which, with 








all its refining associations, proverbially 
meets with cold encouragement, cannot but 
be warmly appreciated by all to whom 
poetry and national honor are dear. 





The New York Mirror, edited by George 
P. Morris and N. P. Willis. No. 4 
Ann street, New York. 

If the editors do not make this a spright- 
ly and interesting weekly, it will not be for 
| want of ability. General Morris, has had 
long experience of the duties of the edito- 
| Tial profession, and must have learned by 
this time, the whole art of successful ca- 
tering to the public taste. Mr. Willis is 
our most pleasing and graceful writer, al- 
ways interesting and always original. It 
has become a habit with us to read every 
thing to which his name is attached, wheth- 
er in prose or poetry. The following ex- 
quisite lines, are from the first number of 
the New Mirror : 
THIRTY-FIVE. 
« The years of a man’s life are threescore and ten.” 
Oh. weary heart ! thou’rt half-way home! 
We stand on Life’s meridian height— 
As far from childhood’s morning come 
As to the grave’s forgetful night. 
Give Youth and Hope a parting tear— 
Hope promised but to bring us here, 
And reason takes the guidance now— 
One backward look—the Jast—the last ! 
One silent tear—for Youth is past ! 
Who goes with Hope and Passion back ? 
Who comes with me and Memory on ? 
Oh, lonely looks the downward track— 
Joy’s music hush’d —Hope’s roses gone ! 
To Pleasure and her giddy troop 
Farewell, without a sigh or tear ! 
But heart gives way, and spirits droop, 
To think that love may leave us here ! 
Have we no charm when youth is flown— 
Midway to death left sad alone ? 


Yet stay !—as ’twere a twilight star 
That sends its thread across the wave, 
Isee a brightening light, from far, 
Steal down a path beyond the grave ! 
And now—blees God !—its golden line 
Comes o’er, and lights my shadowy way, 
And shows the dear hand clasp’d in mine! 
But list! what those sweet voices say ! 
The better land’s in sight, 
And, by its chastening light, 
Al! Jove from life’s midway driven 
Save hers whose clasp’d hand will bring thee on 
to Heaven 


The Independent Magazine and Health 

Journal. Boston 1843. 

We have received the two numbers of 
this periodical already published, and take 
pleasure in recommending it to our friends. 
The conductors are Mr. D. H. Barlow, 
Mr. Wright of England, and Mrs. Mary 
Gove. It purposes to present, in the form 
of essays and tales, those great truths of 
union and progress, which are beginning to 
inspire the minds of the benevolent every- 
where. A deep sympathy with all move- 
ments that have the elevation of man, 
physically, intellectually and socially for 
their object, is its pervading characteristic. 
We have been strengthened and refreshed 
by the perusal of it,and shall hereafter look 
forward to its appearance, with eagerness, 
and hope. In the department of criticism 
it is peculiarly independent and genial. 
Our wishes are that it may be successful. 


The Christian Citizen, by A. D. Eddy of 
Newark, being an essay on the civil ob- 
ligation of Christians, with a particular 
reference to High Church Principles, 
has been published by J. S. Taylor, No. 
145 Nassau street. 











Another work by Miss Bremer.—Our read- 
ers, we are sure, will be rejoiced to hear that 
James Munroe & Co. have nearly ready the 
«“ A Family,” one of the series of Miss Bre- 
mer’s Novels, authoress of the Neighbors, ina 
cheap form for popular reading, price 25 cents, 
and also in book form for Libraries, price 75 
cents. Also, in press, the President’s Daugh- 
ters, and Nina, a sequel to it, by the same 
author, 








The North American Review. April, 1843. 

Boston. 

The North American is the oldest, and for 
aught we see, is destined to continue the 
longest of any of our Quarterlies. It may-be 
said to have begun with our literature, and to 
have grown with its growth and strengthened 
with its strength. Our recollections of cisat- 
lantic periodical criticism are connected with 
this venerable Review, which has been in 
existence long enough to have survived not 
only every thing like criticism, but even liter- 
ature itself. Under our modern system of 
wholesale literary theft and newspaper pub- 
lishing, the proper functions of the Review 
have been superseded. Happily the revolu- 
tion can only be short-lived ; but if it be de- 
signed to be permanent, we shall not regret 
it, if it only cause the periodicals, formerly 
filled with extracts from new books, to provide 
themselves with sound, judicious and original 
dissertations. 


Within the last two or three years, the 
North American has lost much of the high 
character which it held. The declension be- 
gan, we think, under the editorship of Profes- 
sor Sparks, who, though a laborious and accu- 
rate historian, wants those qualities of versa- 
tility and sprightliness so necessary to give 
life toa periodical. Mr. Palfrey’s management 
of the work was very little better. It was only 
at long intervals that it contained an article 
worthy of its lofty place in American litera- 
ture. Its sympathies seemed to be confined 
to New England, and its criticism partook of 
the common place and want of thought of the 
daily journals. Scholars ceased to regard its 
decisions, and the general student no longer 
looked for its appearance with eager interest. 
This was a sad falling off since the days of the 
Everetts, or rather since those of Edward 
Everett, whose various accomplishments and 
graceful style, made the Review more than 
readable, even in the absence of profound 
thought. In the hands of Alexander Everett, 
it acquired too much of a political tone, or it 
would perhaps, be better to say, its politics be- 
came very uncertain. The mind of the editor 
hardly seemed to be settled, on the great 
topics of public controversy, and he communi- 
cated his indecision to his correspondents.— 
At all times, however, the North American 
has been respectable. Many papers have ap 
peared in it, which would do honor to the 
literature of any people. How can we forget 
that it was there, that the author of Thana- 
topsis, made his earliest more public appear- 
ance? How strong, manly, and thoughtful 
are the criticisms of Mr. Richard H. Dana— 
who is, by the way, our best critic. How 
polished, and delightful, and at times how 
elegantly caustic, the essays of Edward Eve- 
rett? But we have no space now to go back 
to the past. 


The Review has gone into new editorial 
hands, and is acquiring new life. A manifest 
improvement, has taken place in its tone and 
variety, since the accession of Mr, Bowen 
to the editorial chair. Himself a man of 
various and profound attainments, he is likely 
to infuse into the pages’of the periodical some 
degree of scholarship and originality. He 
has already enlarged the sphere of its sym- 
pathies and élevated its scope of thought. All 
that is necessary, now, is merely to continue 
thespirit in which he has begun. We speak 
from the April number, which is before us. 

In the first article, we have a brief sum- 
mary of what has been accomplished by the 
Exploring Expedition. 

This is followed by a discriminating notice 
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of the writings of the great French romancer, 
Paul de Kock, forming one of an able series 
on the novels of the French school. Here is 
“a comparison of 


DE KOCK AND DICKENS, 

“How acceptable his (De Kock’s) writings 
are to the great body of his countrymen ap- 
pears from the number of editions through which 
they have passed. Well thumbed copies of his 
novels may be found in nearly every shop, 
garret, and servant’s lodge in Paris; andif they 
are more rarely seen in drawing-rooms and gen- 
tlemen’s libraries, the reason is not that fashiona- 
ble and educated people have no relish for them, 
but that they prefer to put them in a corner, and 





read them in private. One great cause of this po- 
pularity is the perfect adaptation of the books to 
the people and the times. They are enimently na- 
tional, and even local, in character ; much of the 
humor and satire, many of the scenes and person- 
ages described, being intelligible only to the Pari- 
sians. The style, also, is so perfectly French, 
abounding in moderm idioms and conversational 
phraseology, that it is difficult to gain an idea of 
the writer’s peculiarities through a translation.— 
His finer qualities are quite too volatile to be trans- 
muted ; they evaporate, in the process of change 
into another language. His novels form a mirror, 
in which nearly all classes of people in the gay 
metropolis may behold themselves, with just 
enough of defect in the glass to impart a comical 
twist or perversion to the reflected visage. A stran- 
ger, commonly, would see nothing in it but a grim- 
acing and unnatural caricature. 

‘*it would be too much honor to Paul de Kock, to 
style him the ‘Boz’ of the French capital. He 
has none of the fine humanity and broad sympathies 
of the English novelist, and but little of his dra- 
matic art and moving pathos. But he possesses equal 
humor, equal skill in delineating all the aspects of 
a great city andthe humbler households in it, and 
his sketches are marred by a sitnilar inclination for 
broad caricature. The shop-keepers, laborers, and 
domestics in a great metropolis—the ‘cockneys,’ 
if they may be called so, of Paris—with their 
opinions, amusements, and habits, are hit off with 
as much spirit and fidelity by the Frenchman, as 
Dickens shows in describing their brethren in Lon- 
don. But Dickens is the poet of these people, 
while Paul de Kock is only their good-natured and 
laughing biographer. The former paints the suffer- 
ingsand pleads the cause of the indigent classes, 
even while he is amused with their ignorance, ec- 
centricities and follies. The latter contents him- 
self with drawing ludicrous pictures of their 
sports and serious avocations, and of the half comi- 
cal, half philosophical spirit in which they meet a 
change of fortune. His sketch has naturally a more 
smiling air, for a Frenchman bears misforiune and 
want with far more composure and good humor 
than his surly brother across the Channel ; and the 
patience with which he endures privation and 
hardship in his own case, makes him regard with- 
a>more careless eye the woes of another. We do 
not mean, that our author is never serious, or that 
he has no power over the sacred source of tears.— 
There are passages in his tales which are written 
with great feeling, and which call out the sympa- 
thies of the reader, at times, to a painful degree.— 
But they are feeble in comparison with the touch- 
ing pictures of Boz, which sometimes harrow the 
feelings as muchas the sublime spectacle of Lear 
complaining to the tempests. Only in the lighter 
sketches and sportive moods ot talent can any real 
parallel be institited between the two writers.” 


The defect of the essay is one which is 
common to American writings—too long an 
introduction. This beginning at the very be- 
ginning, may be necessary to a certain class 
of readers, but is certainly tedious to the better 
informed. Why should a person sitting down 
to give an account of a particular novel writer, 
precede his sketch by a labored dissertation 
on the whole art of novel writing? An Ame- 
rican proposing to write an essay on Political 
Economy, would open with the dispersion of 
the human race, and trace its history down to 
the present era; when he would perhaps 
think the ground-work merely of his essay was 
laid. Let the writer for the North American 
look into this. 

After this comes a brief but judicious review 
of Howitt’s profuse book on the peculiar life 
of the students of Germany, from which, where 
speaking of the Burschenschaft or patriotic 
associations, we extract a reference to the 
singular fate of 

SAND, THE SLAYER OF KOTREBUE. 

“Though the general spirit of this association 

‘was moral and elevated, there were some instances 


in which it ran into wild and criminal excess 3 Na- 
turally enough, where the precious doctrine is ac- 


cepted, that the instincts end impulses are a suffi- 
cient rule of duty. Of these, the most remarkable 
case was that of Sand, the murderer of Kotzebue, 
whose employment in the Russian service required 
him to furnish reports on the state of literature and 
public opinion, which were fashioned, perhaps, 
with more regard to the taste of his employers | 
than tothe interests of hisown country. One of | 
these reports, which was particularly offensive, be- 
came known, throught the faithlessness of a tran- 
scriber, and it contained charges against certain 
persons which excited great indignation. In other | 
public ways, also, Kotzebue showed himself the | 
enemy of the free spirit which prevailed; and 
Sand, a retired and pensive dreamer, who commu- 
nicated little with others,and brooded in secret over 
his own duty and destiny, felt himself called to | 
visit the wrongs of his country upon the offender’s 
head. 


“He said that the idea of destroying Kotzebue 
presented itseit gradually to his mind, which at 
first refused to welcome it, partly from a natural 
shrinking from such a deed, and partly from the 
feeling that he was born to something better. He 
often prayed that he might not be called to the ef- 
fort ; but the purpose became a fixed idea, which 
he could not dislodge, and when he heard that Kot- 
zebue was about to return to Russia, he resolved 
that the deed must be done. He made choice of a 
large and small dagger, carrying one in the breast 
of his waistcoat, and the other secured in his 
sleeve He then prepared a manifesto, designed to 
be made public, in which he glories in the deed he 
is about to do, assigning his reasons for it, and call- 
ing upon his countrymen to assert their high desti- 
ny. He observed, however, that he stood alone; 
‘I have no dependence but onthe Eternal Father; 
in Him I grasp courage to conquer the last terror, 
and to accomplish my solemn deed.’ Covering 
his dress with a carter’s frock, he left Jena, and 
proceeded with great deliberation to Manheim, 
reading the Gospel of St. John upon the way, 
which, together with Korner’s poems, he carried 
with him. He breakfasted at a hotel, and, about 
eleven o’clock 1n the forenoon, was conducted by 
a Waiter to the houseof his victim. He announced 
himself to the maid at the door as a gentleman 
from Mietau, and, as Kotzebue was absent, was re- 
quested to call at five in the afternoon. At din- 
ner, he conversed with great composure on Various 
subjects, and, at the appointed time, returned, and 
tound Kotzebue at home. He lamented most of all, 
when he ceme into the presence of his victim, that 
he was compelled to dissemble in order to prevent 
suspicion. Atter afew phrases of complimentary 
address, he drew his dagger, and, with the words, 
‘Here! thou traitor to the Fatherland! struck 
Kotzebue down. Then, with the small dagger 
from the sleeve, of gave him seversl stabs in the 
side. The work was done so effectually, that, with- 
out any effort, and with but one short cry of alarm, 
the victim sunk tothe floor. The murderer, turn- 
ing round, saw one of the children, whose scream 
of terror gave him such a feeling, that he felt bound 
to make 1t some recompence, as he said, for the 
loss of its father, and, therefore, stabbed himself in 
the breast. In presence of the people, who were 
at once collected together, he kneeled down, say- 
ing, ‘I thank thee, God, for thy victory and, 
pressing the small sword with his hands, forced it 
into his bosom, and fell upon his side. But the 
wound inflicted on himself was not mortal. 

‘This fanatic behaved, ai his execution, with 
great decency and composure. He requested that 
no clergyman might attend him, because it was, in 
his opinion, a degradation of the clerical order, to 
require their presence on such occasions. He ex- 
pressed the same perverted religious feeling as be- 
fore. In referenceto the murder, he said, that, if 
through divine revelation, he could learn that his 
act was wrong, he should repent it; meaning, 
probably, a particular revelation to him, tor one 
would suppose that the revelation in the Scrip- 
tures was tolerably explicit on the subject of blood- 
shed, and of doing evil that good may come. His 
moral theory was expressed in the words, ‘My 
own conviction is my law. I act right, whenever 








| can live no longer than the instant breath and motion that 


Alison should be read out of the company of 
gentlemen and historians, without benefit of 
clergy. A man who can pervert facts, in so 
bare-faced a manner, and for such contemp- 
tible purposes, is quite as bad as‘ any con- 
victed criminal that ever escaped from New- 
gate. 

We must pass over two instructive articles, 
the one on Meteors, and the other on Geology, 


and a surpassingly able argument on the 


Treaty of Washington, ascribed to Professor 
Sparks, to express the high pleasure it has 
given us to read the notice of Miss Bremer’s 
Neighbors. 
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** Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from 
an harmonious elocution, cannot, like those of poetry, be 
their own record! That the animated graces of the player 











presents them ; or at best can but faintly glimmerthrough 
the memory or imperfect attestation of a few surviving 
spectators.”— Colley Cibber. 





Hazlitt,one of the fathers of modern dra- 
matic criticism [Leigh Hunt is the other, ] 
says that “‘ any one to play Othello pro- 
perly, ought to look taller and grander than 
any tower.” This is a requisition answer- 
'ed by Forrest 





he above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Steod like a tower. 

What Hazlitt thought Kean wanted in 
this character, Forrest supplies. We will 
go back a little in this passage and let the 
critic speak for himself. ‘‘ No one can ad- 
mire more than we do” says he, “ the force 
of genius and passion which Mr. Kean 
shews in this part, but he is not stately 
enough for it. He plays it like a gipsey, 
and not like a Moor. We miss in Mr. 
Kean not the physiognomy or the costume, 
so much as the architectural building up 
of the part. This character always puts 
us in mind of the line— 

«* Let Afric on its hundred thrones rejoice.” 
It not only appears to hold commerce with 
meridian suns, and that its blood is made 
| drunk with the heat of scorching skies; but it 
indistinctly presents to us all the symbols of 
eastern magnificence. It wears a crown 
and turban, and stands before us like a 
tower.” We had felt this fine commenta- 
ry before reading Hazlitt,and we had learnt 
it on first seeing Forrest in Othello. The 
soldier, the leader of armies, educated in 
the open air, in the despotic freedom of 
command, amid the ‘pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war,’ of an ‘ un- 
housed free condition,’ is subdued by love 
to feel the stings of meaner natures. The 
elevation of his nature lifts him at once 
into the region of tragedy ; we forsee terror 
and some dreadful act in his suffering—not 
the light annoyances of the jealous wives 
and husbands of sentimental comedy.— 
Like Lear and Macbeth he is one of those 
planetary beings, of gigantic mould which 
move in the mighty orbit of Shakspeare. 











I followit. It guides me better than divine or hu- 
man precepts.’ Jt is needless to enlarge on the | 
subject ; his whole history isa sufficient commen- | 
tary on the doctrines of those, who think that eve- | 
ry vessel can pilot its own way into port by means 
of the lantern on its deck, much better than by ob- | 
serving the fixed lighthouse on the shore.” | 

Article fourth is a searching criticism on | 
Dillaway’s recent edition of the Tusculan | 
Questions. Itis followed by a well-written 
and instructive essay on the Physiology of 
Muller. 

We could have wished that the writer of the 
next article, on Alison, had treated that un 
principled historian with the severity he de 
serves. It is true, many of his errors are 
pointed out and commented. on, but they are 
not put in their right light, as deliberate and 
willful falsifications of the records of history, 











to sustain selfish and aristocratic prejudices, 


His are not common joys and sorrows.— 
His 
‘© particular grief 

Is of so flood-gate and o’er-bearing nature, 

That it engluts and swallows other sorrows 

And it is still itself.” 
This magnanimity is Forrest’s own. We 
see it in his first entrance upon the stage, 
in his delivery of the words 

**T fetch my life and being 

From men of royal siege ; and my demerits 

May speak unbonnetted, to as proud a fortune 

As this that I have reach’d ;” 
in his first reception of Brabantio, not 
harsh or mettlesome but calm and gentle 
with the habitual consciousness of right, 
and yet more in his speech before the Sen- 
ate. Here there isno sawing of the air, 
no show of rhetoric, no eagerness for tri- 
umph, no school boy declamation (as some 
actors would make it,) but a simple, man- 


ly plea, befitting the character and the 
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scene. He has no fears, no jealousy in 
himself. He pledges his ‘life upon her 
faith.” How touching is the sadness, the 
soft whisper of coming disaster, a shade of 
across the noonday of his prosperity like 
that the sun often suffers in its brighest 
heat, when there is no cloud in the sky. 
‘* If it were now to die, 

*T were now to be most happy ; for, I fear 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another eomfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate.” 

There is the suceptibility of generous pas- 
sion in this, that delicacy of the soul to all 
impressions when it is powerfully mastered 
by one,and there is something too of Othel- 
lo’s age—when passion is tempered by 
thought and the fires burn more keenly for 
the suppression. We talk of the passions 
of youth—they are gay, light unthink- 
ing—in manhood they strike their roots 
deeply and grasp the whole life, and the 
overthrow is fearful. With Othello, the 
man of action “ to be once in doubt is once 
to be resolved.” Were he a jealous man in 
the common sense, he might have had cun- 
ning enough to be suspicious of Iago. His 
jealousy does not grow up in his own heart. 
It is suddenly implanted there and changes 
the whole current of his life and happiness 
to a deadly poison. The revulsion is fear- 
ful. With a madman’s strength he pro- 
nounces the thought 
** If I do prove her haggard,” 

imagination giving his fears bodily shape 
in the loathsome image of the toad, from 
which he recoils as from a living presence, 
waving it away with horror. His wrong 
does not call forth many such tempests. It 
is now his familiar companion. Pride and 
Revenge supply the place of suffering and 
the rest is cruel, merciless. We need not 
follow author and actor in one another’s 
company. 

We have preferred to indicate Forrest’s 
general bearing in this character, his con- 
ception of it as a whole, rather than notice 
particular ‘ points,’ which are mostly tradi- 
tionary on the stage or varied from one actor 
to another for the sake of novelty. We 
rely on our impressions of Forrest’s acting 
in this part as a whole, upon its unity and 
completeness. 





Tue Park Tueatre.—Another item is 
to be added to the schedule of bankruptcy 
at the Park, in the production of aso called, 
new local piece entitled ‘The New York 
Merchant and his Clerks’—but which for 
the honor of native playwrights, (if there 
be any such body,) is a mere catch-penny 
—scare-penny it proved—adaptation from 
some low English melodrama. To shew 
how the leading theatre is governed, we 
state an incident or two of this play, which 
by the way, had been announced for some 
time on the bills, as a great effort and 
which a morning paper has pronounced a 
capital production, likely to hold the stage, 
&e. Atthe rising of the curtain a young 
lady takes refuge from persecution in the 
streets, in a boarding house she had entered 
before—which is so far, thanks to the po- 
lice of New-York, a probable and actual 
occurrence--but this is not enough, a ringing 
is heard at the door and in rushes a villa- 
nous looking rascal to continue his insults, 
ina strange house, in the presence of its 
mistress. The language and manners are 
as gross as the scene is—impossible. Pla- 
cide, an amateur Thespian, (for the pur- 
pose of spouting stale scraps of plays,) 
goes through two stupid drunken scenes in 
the first and second acts. The sentiment 
of the piece is, this man about town mary- 
ing a coarse,tawdry servant woman,with his 
landlady making love to him. He carries 
his wife on the Battery, when a couple of 
his friends succeed in making him jealous, 


by kissing her in public. Thisis vulgar 





trash. We mentionit at all, only to assure 
those of our readers who may sometimes de- 
spair of the drama, that the empty benches 
are often the best compliment to the stage. 





The Broughams have succeeded Forrest 
at the Chatham ; Hackett is playing a short 
engagement at the Park,and Mre. Shaw has 
appeared in Willis’ play of Tortesa the Usu- 
rer, at the Bowery. 

We neglected to mention, week before 
last, the author of the Patrician’s Daughter, 
whose name was omitted on the bills. He 
is J. Westland Marston, till lately one of the 
“unacted dramatists,” from which limbo 
of authorship, he was extricated by the 
liberal policy of Mr. Macready at Drury 
Lane. The Patrician’s Daughter was at 
once successful on its representation with 
Mr. Macready for the hero. The pro- 
logue, which we add, was written by 
Charles Dickens. 

PROLOGUE.* 
No tale of streaming plumes and harness bright 

Dwells on the poet’s maiden theme to-night ; 

No trumpet’s clangor and no battle’s fire 
Breathe in the trembling accents of his lyre. 

Enough for him if in his lowly strain, 

He wake one household echo not in vain ; 

Enough for him, if in his boldest word 

The beating heart of man be faintly stirred. 

That mournful music, that, like chords which 
sigh, 

Through charmed gardens, all who hear it die,— 

That solemn music he does not pursue, 

To distant ages out of human view ; 

Nor listen to its wild and mournful chime, 

In the dark caverns on the shore of Time; 

But musing, with acalm and steady gaze, 

Before the crackling flame of living days, 

He hears it whisper, through the busy roar, 

Of what shalljbe, and what has been before. 

Awake the Present ! Shall no scene display 

The tragic passion of the passing day ? 

Is it with man as with some meaner things, 

That out of death his solemn purpose springs ? 

Cana this eventful life no moral teach, 

Unless he be, for aye, beyond its reach ? 

Obscurely shall he suffer—rot—and fade,— 

Made noble only by the sexton’s spade ? 

Awake the Present ! though the steel-clad age 

Find life alone within the storied page. 

Iron is worn in heart by many still ; 

The tyrant Custom binds the serf-life will ! 

If the sharp rack, and chain, and screw, be gone, 

These latter days have tortures of their own. 

The guiltless writhe while guilt is stretch’d in 
sleep, 

And Virtue lies, too often, dungeon deep. 

Awake the Present! What the Past has sown 

Is in its harvest ganer’d reap’d and grown. 

How pride engenders pride, and wrong breeds 
wrong, 

And Truth and Falsehood, hand in hand, along 

High places walk in monster-like embrace,—- 

The modern Janus with the double face ; 

How social usage hath the power to change 
Good thought to evil in its highest range, 

To cramp the noble soul, and turn to ruth 
The kindling impulse of our glowing youth, 
Crushing the spirit in its house of clay,— 
Learn from the lesson of the present day. 

Not light its import, and not poor ils mien, 
Yourselves the actors, and your home the scene. 





“As reportedin the (London) Sunday Times. It ivnot 
published in the English edition of the play. 
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Mr. H. C. Tram’s Concent, Apri 18.—The 
principal feature at Mr. Timin’s Concert was the 
new Pedal Piano Forte, made, we are given to un- 
derstand,by Mr. Reichards,though mostly projected 
by Messrs. Timm and Alpers. To an ordinary 
Piano Forte it} joins the advantage of possessing a 
row of two Octaves of Pedals totally unconnected 
with the machinery of the manual, and although 
these are the bona fide notes of the two lowest oc- 











taves of the upper Piano Forte, yet from their 
greater gravity of tone they produce the effect of 
being an octave lower, in fact bearing somewhat 
the-same reference to them that a Double Bass has 
to a Violincello. The upper Piano Forte was, we 
believe, manufactured in Germany and, possesses 
anextremely brilliantand piercing quality of tone, 
though lackinga little perhaps in fulness and round- 
ness,but the quality of tone in the lower or pedal 
part is very rich and fine, and at the same time 
which travels ; every note was distinctly heard at 
the most distant part of the room,with a crispness 
and clearness that gave sufficient evidence, that 
the mechanism by which these immense strings 
are struck must be very perfect. Wecannot speak 
too highly in praise of the skill displayed by Mr. 
Timm, and also Mr. Alpers, in their. effective 
manner of using them. 

Mr. Timm: played a Concerto of his own com- 
position, with accompaniments for full Orchestra, 
which much pleased us ; there is an elegance and 
lightness in Mr. Timm’s touch peculiar to himself, 
and in the variations on a German Melody, which 
formed the chief feature in the Concerto, he had 
naturally not lost sight of this excellent quality. 
This Concerto was well accompanied by asmall, 
but effective band. 

Hummel’s Military Septuor was excellently 
given, (leaving out the slow movement, which we 
much regretted.) We question the strict proprie- 
ty of arranging a composition so perfectly classi- 
cal both in design and execution as this, in order 
to shew off a new instrument, but it was so judi- 
ciously done and the effect so good, that we can 
hardly bring ourselves to blame the perpretrators. 

Mrs.* Weidenhoefer, a pupil of Mr. Timm, made 
her first appearance asa Pianist, in a Duett with 
him by Bertini on airs, from the Opera of the 
‘s Fairy Lake,” and we have seldom listened to a 
Piano Forte Duett with more gratification. She 
appears to have caught much of Mr. Timm’s style, 
and although, as may be imagined, very nervous, 
she played her part with a steadiness, feeling and 
brilliancy that give sufficient indication, that with 
patient and persevering study, she may become an 
excellent player. 

Thegrand Quartette for four Piano Fortes by 
Cherny, we confess we listened to with little 
pleasure. It was excellently played by Timm, 
King, Scharfenberg and Alpers ; but coming as it 
did late, and having already heard so much of the 
Piano Forte throughout the evening, our ears were 
fatigued with the monotonous nature of the tone. 

The Solo on the Violin by Mr. Marks, did not 
please us so much as we anticipated from hearing 
him ona former occasion. He was too impetuous 
and wanted that self-possession and calmness so 
necessary to do justice to his own powers. At 
the commencement, his Violin was considerably 
sharper than the Piano Forte, and he played all 
the quick variations much too fast. A variation 
ot Arpeggio passages, showed great command of 
bowing, and the Concerto throughout manifested 
that if he had been more calm and collected he 
would have played better. 

With the exception of some German Glees, 
which were well given by some gentlemen Ama- 
tuers, and to which Mr. Alpers had arraigned 
some very clever orchestral accompaniments, the 
vocal department of the Concert did not shine. 
Signora Maroncelli was laboring under so severe a 
sore throat that she had to be apologized for, con- 
sequently the parts both in the Quartette by Costa, 
and the Sextette from Don Giovanni, had to be 
changed. In the latter, the young lady who had 
just made so successful a debut, sung the part of 
Zerlina, and, so far as we Could judge, possesses a 
voice of considerable sweetness and power. It 
was however impossi m the excitement con- 
sequent upon ae go fatiguing a piece on the 
Piano for the first time in public, to form a correct 
estimation 6f her*capabilities. We shall hope 
soon to have a better opportunity of doing so. 
Mrs, Loder, Mrs. Horn, Messrs. Phillips, May- 


“nard and Masset, appeared all more. or less out of 


voice, possibly from the late unsettled state of the 
weather. : 





We attended Mr, U, C. Hill's last. Quartette 
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Soirée, but must postpone our notice of it until 
next week, having much to say in regard to it. 





We observe that Mrs C. E. Horn intends giv- 
ing on Wednesday next, at the Apollo Rooms, a 
musical entertainment, consisting of Irish music. 
All must be acquainted with the inexhaustible 
fund of beauties in the melodies of the ** Gem of 
the Sea,’’ and we have reason to think Mrs. C. E. 
Horn’s style of singing, particularly adapted to 
the simple and pathetic. 





MISCELLANY. 


{For the Pathfinder.) 


SUR LES ELECTIONS DES MAGISTRATS DE 
NEW YORK. 
Or écouteztet venez {tous entendre, 
Du sort des Whigs, hélas, la triste fin. 
Ils avaint dit ! pourront-ile se défendre ? 
Nos ennemis seront vaincus demain, 
N’avons-nous pas, pour mettré 4 notre téte, 
Robert Smith, cet enfant du compas : 
Peut-on deslors craindre quelque défaite ? 
Locofoces ! yous serez mis au pas! 
Notre Robert, taillerades croupiéres, 
Aeux dissidents,sans grace et sans merci ; 
Comme jadis, il tailladait ses pierres. 
Rendez-vous donc ? prenez votre parti ! 
Voici venir le grand$jour, le poll s’ouvre ; 
Chaque parti rassemble ses votans. 
Lerésultat : un mystére la couvre, 
Jusqu’alanuit! Whigs ont lair triomphans ; 
Car l’assurance a captiveleur ame. 
Mais quel déloire au résultat connu ; 
Quel pied de nez, pour un si beau programme ! 
Ils sout tombes ! leur Orgeuil est viancu, 
Repubiicains, yous avez la victoire ! 
Victoire entiére! . .. aussi tous les etats, 
De lacité, vont proclamer la Gloire 
Et de son peuple et de ses Megistrats. 
Cést un Robert qui remporte la Palme ; 
Mais non celui que le whig annoncait. 
Robert Morris, administrateur calme, 
A tous égards cet honneur méritait, 
Des deuz Robert, un est Robert le Maire! 
L’autre qu’ést-il ? cést Pombre de Macaire. 
Par uN Francals. 
New York, April 12, 1843. 


An Apo.oGy.—In the translation which ap- 
peared in the last number of the Pathfinder, a 
gross mistake occurred throughout, in printing the 
word you for thou. It was not the error of the 
translator. 





Anercpore.—The reader will recollect that, a 
few years back, there stood at the juncture of 
Hudson and Chambers street, a large travelling 
caravan—a sort of Bartholomew Fair exhibition, in 
imitation of the cosmorama in the famous Bar- 
num’s American Museum. Two of our artists— 
not the least in their profession—were passing 
down Chambers street, when, near the corner of 
Hudson street, G. caught sight of the caravan. 
*¢ Hallo,” said he, ‘*what have we here—an exhi- 
bitionon a cart ?”? ‘ Yes,” said the ready Mr. B. 
*sthe cartoons, I suppose” G. fell upon the pave- 
ment like the dying gladiator. 





A Farry Funerau —There it was, on a lit- 
tle river island, that once, whether sleeping or 
waking we know not, we saw celebrated a Fairy’s 
Funeral. First we heard small pipes playing, as 
if no bigger than hollow rushes that whisper to 
the night winds; and more piteous than aught 
that thrills from earthly instrument was the scarce 
audible dirge! It seemed to float over the stream, 


every foam-bell emitting a plaintive note, till the | 


airy anthem came floating over our couch, and then 
alighted without footsteps among the heather.— 
The pattering of little feet was then heard, asif 
living creatures were arranging themselves in or- 
der, and then there was nothing buta more or- 
dered hymn. . The harmony was like the melting 
of musical dew-drops, and sarg, without words, of 
sorrow and death. We opened our eyes, or rather 
sight came to them when closed, and dream was 
vision! Hundreds of creatures, no taller than 
the crest of the lap-wing, and, all hanging down 
their veiled heads, stood in a circle ona green plat 
among the rocks; andin the midst a bier, 
framed as it seemed with flowers unknown to the 
Highland hills; andon the biera Fairy, lying 
with uncovered Sa) er as the lily, and motion- 
less as the snow. The dirge grew fainter and 
fainter, and then died quite away ; when two of 
the creatures came from the circle, and took their 
station, one at the head and the other at the foot 
of the bier. They sang alternate measures, not 
louder than the twittering of the awakened wood- 
Jark before it goes up the dewy air, but dolorous 


| and full of the desolation of death. The flower 


bier stirred ; tor the spot on which it lay sank 
down, and in a few moments the greensward was 
as smveth as ever—the very dews glittering above 
the buried Fairy. A cloud pavsed over the moon; 
and, with achoral lament, the funeral troop sailed 
duskily away, heard afar off, so still was the mid- 
night solitude of the glen. Then the returnest at 
shut of day, cheerful even in thy weariness, to thy 
ground cell within the knoll, where as Fancy 
dreams the Fairies awell—a Silent People in the 
Land of Peace.—-Recreations of Christopher 
North. 


THe Tuunper Srorm.-—Within a certain 
beautiful country residence, the bell that assem- 
bled the domestics was violently pulled, and the 
voice of a young lady was heard, distributing the 
following commands with earnestness: ‘+Labriffe, 
go quickly up stairs and shut all the windows.— 
Magdalen, see whether my birds have been broughi 
in. Then, Francis, Adam, bring the newly made 
chairs, that have been placed there to dry, from 
the garden. Anna, run to the hawthorne-hedge, 
there you will find my little dog. If he is not 
there, seek him every where. What would become 
of the poor little beast during thisstorm that is ap- 
proaching ?” 

In fact, every thing announced a heavy thunder 
storm. The heavens were covered with black 
clouds, the wind chased the leaves and the tender 
flewers from the trees, and drove them around in 
whirling eddies ; and from time to time large drops 
of rain fell. 

The thunder rolled, peal upon peal, as Anna 
forced the little dog, whom she had found at the 
place described, into the chamber of his mistress. 
At this moment she perceived a slight noise be- 
hind her, when turning round, she saw a stranger 
standing close to her. The unknown might nave 
been between fifty and sixty years of age, and was 
almost penuriously, though cleanly clad. 

**What do you wish, madame ?” asked the maid. 

**A shelter from thestorm.” 

“Why did you not remain in the grotto, that 
stands at the entrance ?” 

“What a place! The wind rushes in from all 
sides, often bringing the lightning with it! I am 
Phardly safe even here, and for that reason, must 
pray you to let me enter into the house.” 

The stranger gently shoved Anna aside with her 
hand, in order to enter into the chamber of Miss 
Von Merville, whom we have heard, distributed so 
many commands at once to theservants, during the 
absence of her parents. ‘‘What are you attempt- 
ing, madame? You must not enter here.” 

“But I beg you to permit me.” 

‘It is encroaching to have ventured as far as 
this.” 

“What is the matter ?” cried Miss Von Merville, 
at this moment, but without showing herself. “A 
—a woman, gracious lady, who not content with 
shamelessly appropriating to herself the portico at 
the entrance, would also take possession of your 
room.” 

“That is very daring,” said Miss Von Merville, 
as she came from the room. ‘So it would be, in- 
deed, returned the unknown ; but quiet yourself, 
my lady, I have no intention of the kind ; I only 
pray you, to allow me a little place near you while 
the thunder storm lasts. I trust you will excuse 
my hasty entrance into your house; I have met no 
one whom I could ask for permission, and the sud- 
den approach of thestorm, disturbed me so much 
that I hardly knew what I was about.” ‘Ma- 
dame,” returned Miss Von Merville, in a proud 
sarcastic tone, ‘‘nothing should so disturb us, that 
we lose tle sense of what is proper.” ‘‘I did not 
suppose that I had lost all propriety by the man- 
ner in which I have behaved” ‘*Pardon me, ma- 
dame, but you have!” ‘Lady, this conversation 
astonishes me.” ‘You willadd to it then the rea- 
sonable command, to depart immediately. You 
shall know in future that this is not suitable beha- 
vior towards a person of quality.” ‘I see such at 
my house, and I am convinced that ina like case, 
they would not treat mein so contemptuous aman- 
ner.” 

“Ah! ah! madame, sometimes sees people of 
quality at her house! from the auti-chamber, per- 
haps! Weli, return to it then.” 

“Yetagain, my lady, allow me?—— 

“Away, begoue! begone !” 

“How is this! you have cared for the safety 
of your dog, of your birds, and yet you ftirust your 
equal cut into the sform ?” 

**My equal ! away, away, withdraw yourself !” 
exclaimed Miss Von Merville, and as the storm 
had somewhat abated, she took the trouble to shove 
the stranger before her, and brought her in this 
way to the house door. The servants surrounded 
her, and shouted their approval in peals of unfor- 
bearing laughter. 

“Lady,” said the stranger, in departing, «I 
would willingly have thanked you fora voluntary 
shelter. This occurrence pains me on your ac- 
count.” 

“Truly |” 

**$e much harshness and uncharitableness at 
your age towards a person of mine! 1 know how 
to behave myself, madam!’ 

“Q, the gracious lady knows how to behave her- 
self |” re-echoed the servantsin chorus, 








** At a later time, perhaps, some circumstance 
will cavse you to look back on this treatment, and 
you will then regret it.” 

**One never regrets having done rightly.” 

**One never regrets having ‘done rightly,” re- 
echoed the servants again. 

During this l.ttle conference they had neared 
the door. Suddenly it was knocked on from with- 
out, and there entered a richly dressed gentleman 
with several orders on his breast. The eagerness 
with which the servants surrounded him entirely 
hid the stranger from him. 

** My friends,” said the brilliant gentleman, 
‘the whole suit of the reigning Duchess of this 
Principality isin great anxiety ; her Higtness was 
at some distance from her carriage when the storm 
surprised us, and the Princess did not again ap- 
pe:r. Have you not seen her?” 

‘No, my lord,” now cried Miss Von Merville, 
‘otherwise you would have found her in the midst 
ofus. With what pleasure would I have pressed 
her to accept of a shelter in my castle !” 

** You might have passed her by without discov- 
ing her rank; she is dressed with the greatest sim- 
plicity.” 

‘sWell,” said the stranger, at that moment, “they 
would have kept her for humanity’s sake, and you 
— yet find her under the protection of the young 

ady.” 

At the sound of her voice, in speaking these 
words, the gentleman gave a cry, and hastened to 
he stranger. 

«Oh, princess,”’ cried he, ‘“‘we were all in des- 
pair, lest some misfortune should have happened 
to you! The sight of you will give new life to all 
your suite!” And the duchess departed, leaning 
on the arm of her master of the horse; for that 
was the man who interrupted the reproof that Miss 
Von Merville was giving her. She followed 
mechanically, because she dared not leave her. 
Her stiff lips could not utter a word. Injury can- 
not be excused. The train of the duchess had 
stopped near the house. Before the duchess as- 
cended her carriage, she turned to Miss Von Mer- 
ville, and said, with a gentle voice, ‘*Young girl, 
fear no revenge on my part; but be wiser in fu- 
ture. Do not repulse those who approach you 
respecttully, and do not think yourself justified in 
treatingjthem arrogantly on account of their plain 
clothing. Wo to those who lay such stress on the 
outward man ! for they incur the danger of mak- 
ing the most unfortunate mistakes. Simple gar- 
ments often hide a great man, and rich clothes of- 
ten conceal asilly one.”— Translated for the Path- 
Sinder, from the German, 





ANOTHER EXTRAORDINARY CASEOF DeELusiIon, 
—Mr. John Shepherd, charged with having at- 
tempted to pick Mr. Hume’s pocket in the passage 
of the House of Commons, and who was remanded 
that evidence might be produced to prove his 
peculiar state of mind, was brought up at Bow 
street for his second examination. 

The prisoner had a very wild appearance, and 
kept his eyes unnaturally distended, and his head 
much thrown back. 

The celebrated Dr. Macquirk appeared to give 
evidence on the behalf of the prisoner. 

The doctor stated that he had known the prison- 
er to have been laboring under the most extraor- 
dinary delusion for years past. He had a fancy 
that everything he saw belonged to him, and that 
he was only recovering his own in possessing him- 
self of whatever he could lay his hands on. If he 
saw a handkerchief hanging out of a gentleman’s 
pocket, he would say to himself, ‘* That’s mine ;” 
and would actually abstract and treat in in every 
respect as his own. If he saw a watch chain, the 
idea would seize him that it belonged ta him; and 
his uncontrollable impulse was, to make a dash at 
it and run off with it: for his notion was, that the 
persons who had these things had stolen the 
from him ; and when he recovered his property, 
as he thought, he would fly trom tke people he 
had taken it from, as from thieves, and would cry 
aloud, ‘* Stop thief !” that his pursuers, endeavor- 
ing to overtake him to rob him again, might be 
arrested. 

Mr. Hall: And pray, Dr. Macquirk, what does 
the unfortunate man do with the articles he so 
possesses himself of ? 

Dr. Macquirk: It is a singularity of his case, 
that though he takes such pains to possess him- 
self of them, he seems quite as eager to part with 
them again for any price be can get for them; for 
he has no sense of security. He thinks there is 
no end tothe designs of robbery upon him, and no 
bounds to the robberies that have been committed. 
I believe, if he saw the Regalia, he would think 
and act asif it were hisown. In fact, his delusion 
goes so far as this, that he thinks all the property 
in the country his,.and that he is only righting 
himself in re-possessing himself of it by hook or by 
crook. He robs his robber, as it were; but then he 
is always in fear of being robbed again, and he 
thinks that all the police and all the magistracy of 
the country are in a conspiracy against him. He 
often mutter a quotation from the play of Virgi- 
nius—‘*Mine own is not mine own.” 

Mr. Hall: Have you ever, Dr. Macquirk, in the 





course of your experience, known a Similar delu- 
sign? 
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Dr. Macquirk: There are many analogous ex- 
amples. There are persons whose delusion it is 
to believe themselves entitled to estates. Their 
case differs from that of Mr. Shepherd only in 
this, that they cannot run off with lands and houses. 
The one delusion has real property, the other per- 
sonal and moveables, tor its subjects. Joshua 
Thompson thinks himself the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and the rightful owner of all the estates 
of that nobleman; but he cannot enforce his 
claim by force or dexterity of hand, for an estate 
cannot be carried off like a purse or a pocket book. 
Mr. Shepherd thinks himself entitled to your 
worship’s watch, and helps himself to it a3_ to his 
own. He is very fond of the maxim, ‘* Heaven 
helps those who help themselves :’’ and he thinks 
he is only helping himself to his rightful share of 
the world’s good, when he possesses himself of 
any article that talls in his way. 

Mr. Hall: But should he not, though of un- 
sound mind, in the one particular you mention of 
fancying himself the universal proprietor, yet be 
aware that the law does not allow him to recover 
what he imagines his own, by theft or violence? 

Dr. Macquirk : The delusion is quite irresistible. 
When he sees a gold watch, a pocket book—no 
matter what, provided it be not too hot or too 
heavy—he is not able to control his actions—he 
seizes it—he cannot help it. Whatever act his de- 
lusion compels him to is quite beyond his moral 
control. So complete is his insanity on this one 
idea, that I have known him appropriate a lady’s 
reticule, a muff, a tippet, a scart, a bonnet, a 
child’s coral, what not, just as if sach things could 
be his. 

Mr. Hall: Do you happen to know any other 
analogous cases of delusions besides the class you 
have meitioned ? 

Dr. Macquirk : Oh, many. There are men whose 
delusion it is to fancy the wives of their friends 
their own wives, and to run off with them from 
the husbands, whom, in their insanity, they take 
for importunate gallants. This is the shortest- 
lived, however, of the delusions, for it seldom 
lasts more thana month or so ; though the parties, 
so long as they continue together, quarrel just like 
nusband and wife: they soon, however, find out 
the mistake they have made, and part. 

Mr. Hall: It appears that your patient, notwith- 
standing his monomania, is not incompetent to 
manage his affairs. ; 

Dr. Macquirk: If the innocency of his moni- 
mania be conceded, 1t makes him the more com- 
petent, not only to manage his own affairs, but to 
make the most of the affairsof other people. His 
monomania has, however, now reached a pitch 
which is likely to establish his irresponsibility to 
law most satisfactorily. He has provided himself 
with pistols, with the intention of recovering 
some of his property, which he thinks may be 
met with on the highway ; and if he should chance 
to meet with any person with a purse, so irresisti- 
ble is his delusion—so much beyond moral mas- 
tery is his conduct—so utterly incapable is he of 
discerning the moral impropriety of blowing 
brains out, the act being the crowning act of his 
monomania, that he may be too likely to kill the 
traveller—in which case he will, of course, be ac- 
quitted of murder, and taken good care of. 

Mr. Hall: And what, sir, is the definite ob- 
ject of your present application on the grounds 
stated ? 

Dr. Macquirk: My object is to show that your 
worship has to deal with a gentleman who is not 
legally responsible for his actions, and his moral 
sense in the particular case described is quite ob- 
literated, though in all other respects he is a per- 
son of the most refined feeling of honor, and the 
most scrupulous honesty. 

Mr. Hall: I have unfoitunately no alternative 
but to commit the prisoner for trial, but I have 
no doubt that his case will be decided on the 
principles of recent acquittals on the plea of in- 
sanity.—London paper. 





A Srrance Meetinc.—A letter from Alex- 
andria says:—A curious meeting took place last 
month in the desert between Suez and Cairo. A 
Mr Fawcett, who arrived hear by the Oriental on 
his way to India, when at Cairo heard that his bro- 
ther was expect.d by that month’s steamer from 


Bombay. Thetwo brothers had never seen each | 


other, the one being bornin England whilst the 
elder brother was in India, where he had lived 32 
years. As the younger Mr Fawcett was proceeding 
across the desert on his donkey he called out to 
the groups of travellers he met coming from Suez 
whether Major Fawcett was amongst them and tow- 
ards midnight avoice answered to Mr Fawcett’s 
call, and the two brothers shook hands in the dark; 
they both expressed a wish to see each other's face; 
but no light was to be had, and the two parties they 
belonged to having gone on, they were obliged to 
part again, not having been together more then 
three or four minuets. 





Exectrricity.—Extract from a letter of Prof. 
S. F. B. Morse, dated Jan. 17, 1848—Prof. Fisher 
and myself made an important discovery just be- 
fore we left New York, namely, that several cur- 
rents of electricity will pass upon the same wire 
without interference, either in the same direction, 
9f in opposite directions, —Sitiman’s Journal, 





TALK ABOUT THE ENGLISH POETS. 


We return to the generation of Dryden and to 
Pope his inheritor—Pope, the perfecter, as we 
have already taken occasion to call him—who 
stood in the presence of his tather Dryden, before 
that energetic soul, weary with its long literary 
work which was not always clean and noble, had 
uttered its last wisdom or foolishness through the 
organs of the budy. Unfortunately, Pope had his 
advisers apart from his muses; and their counsel 
was ‘** becorrect.” To be correct, therefore, to be 
great through correctness, was the end of his am- 
bition, an aspiration scarcely more calculated for 
the production of noble poems than the philosophy 
of utilitarianism is for that of lofty virtues. Yet 
correctness seemed a virtue rare in the land ; Dr. 
Johnson having crowned Lord Roscommon over 
Shakspeare’s head, ‘* the only correct writer before 
Addison!” The same critic predicated of Milton, 
that he could not cut figures upon cherrystones— 
Pope glorified correctness, and dedicated himself 
to cherrystones from first to last. A cherrystone 
was the apple of his eye. 

Now we are not about to take up any popular 
cry against Pope; he has been overpraised and is 
underpraised ; and, in the silence of our poetical 
experience, ourselves may contess personally to 
the guiltiness of either extremity. He was not a 
great poet; he meant tobe acorrect poet, and he 
was what he meant to be, according to his con- 
struction of the thing meant—there are few 
amongst us who fulfil so literally their ambitions. 
Moreover we will admit to our reader in the con- 
fessional, that, however convinced in our inner- 
most opinion 6 superiority ef Dryden’s genius, 
we have more re in reading Pope than we 
ever could enjoy or imagine under Pope’s master. 
We incline to believe that Dryden being the great- 
est poet-power, Pope is the best poet-manual ; and 
that whatever Dryden has done—we do not say 
conceived, we do not say suggested...but DoNE— 
Pope has done that thing better. For translations, 
we hold up Pope’s Homer against Dryden’s Virgil 
and the world. Both translations are utterly and 
equally contrary to the antique, both bad with the 
sane sort ofexcellence; but Pupe’s faultsare Dry- 
den’s faults, while Dryden’s are not Pope’s. We 
say the like of the poem’s from Chaucer; we say 
the like of the philosophic and satirical poems: 
the art of reasoning in verse is admirably attained 
by either poet, but practised with more grace and 
point by the later one. To be sure, there is the 
‘ Alexander’s Feast’ ode, called until people half 
believed what they said, the greatest ode in the 
language! But here is, to make the scales even 
again, the ‘ Eloisa’ with tears on it—faulty but ten- 
der—of a sensibility which glorious John was not 
born with aheartfor. To be sure, it was not ne- 
cessary that John Dryden should keep a Boling- 
broke tothink for him: but to be sure again, it is 


something to be born with a heart, particularly tor | 


a poet. We recognize besides in Pope, a delicate 
fineness of tact, of which the precise contrary is 
unpleasantly obvious in his great master ; Horace 


Walpole’s description of Selwyn, un béte inspiré, - 


with a restriction of béte tothe animal sense, fit- 
ting glorious John like his crown. Now there is 
nothing of this coarseness of the senses about 
Pope; the little pale Queen Anne's valetudinarian 
had a nature fine enough to stand erect upon the 
point of a needle like a schoolman’s angel ; and 
whatever he wrote coarsely, he did not write from 
inward impulse, but from external conventionali- 
ty, from a bad social Swift-sympathy. For the 
rest, he carries out his master’s principles into 
most excellent and delicate perfection ; he is rich 
in his degree. And there is, indeed, something 
charming even to an enemy’s eat in this exquisite 
balancing of sounds and phrases, these ‘ shining 
rows”’ of oppositions and appositions, this glorify- 
ing of commonplaces by antithetic processes, this 
catching, in the rebound, of emphasis upon rhyme 
and rhyme; all, in short, of this Indian jugglery 
and Indian carving upon...cherrystones !—*‘ and she 
herself,” (that is, poetry)— 
And she herself one fair Antithesis. 


When Voltaire threw his Henriade into the fire 
and Henauil: rescued it, ** Souvenez-vous,” said the 
president to the poet, ** that I burnt my lace ruf- 
fles for the sake of your epic.’? It was about as 
mueh as the epic was worth. For our owa part, 
we would sacrifice not only our point, but the 
prosperity of our very fingers, to save irom a simi- 
jar catastrophe, these works of Pope; and this, 
although the most perfect and original of all of 
them, *‘ The Rape of the Lock,’ had its fortune in 
a fire-safe. They are the works of a master. A 
great poet? oh no! A true poet ?—perhaps not. 
Yet aman, be itremembered, of such mixed grace- 
fulness aud power, that Lady Mary Wortley deign- 
ed to coquette with him, and Dennis shook before 
him in his shoes. 

Nature, as we have observed, had been expell- 
ed by a fork, under the hana of Pope’s progenitors; 
and if in him and around him we see no sign of 
her return, we do not blame Pope tor what is, both 
in spirit and in form, the sin of his school. Still 
less would we ‘* play at bowles” with Byron, and 
praise his right use of the right poetry of ART.— 
Our views of Nature and of Art have been suffi- 
ciently explained to leave our opinion obvious of 
the controversy in question, in which, as in a do- 


mestic broil, “* there were faults on both sides.”— 
Leta poet never write the words * tree” * hill,” 
** piver,’’ and he may still be true to nature. Most 
untrue, on the o‘her hand, most narrow, is the po- 
etical sectariavism, and essentially most unpoéeti- 
cal, which stands among the woods and fields an- 
nouncing with didatic phlegm, ‘* Here only is na- 
ture.” Nature is where God is! Poetry is where 
Ged is! Can you go up or down or around and 
not findhim? In the loudest hum of your machi- 
nery, in the dunnest volume of your steam, in the 
foulest street of your city—there, as surely as in 
the Brocken pinewoods, and the watery thunders 
of Niagara—there, as surely as he is aboveall, lie 
Nature and Poetry in fuil life. Speak, and they 
will answer! Nature is alarge meaning! Let 
us make column-roem for it in the comprehension 
of our love! for the coral rock built up by the in- 
sect and the marble erected by the man. 

In this age of England, however, pet-named the 
Augustan, there was no room either for Nature or 
Art: Art and Nature (for we will not separate 
their names) were at least maimed and dejected 
and sickening day by day— 

Quoth she, I grieve too see your leg 
Stuck in a hole here, like a peg: 


and even so, or like the peg of a top humming 
drowsily, our poetry stood still. There was an 
abundance of ‘* correct writers,’’ yes, andof “ ele- 
gant writers :” there was Parnell, for instance, 
who would be called besides, a pleasing writer by 
any pleasing critic ; and Addison, a proverb for 
the ** virtuousest, discreetest, best” with all the 
world. Or if, after the Scotch mode of Monk- 
barns, we call our poets by their possessions, not 
so wronging their characteristics, there was * The 
Dispensary,’ the * Art of Preserving Healthy the 
*Artof Cookery,—and * Trivia, or the ¢‘ Fan,’— 
take Gay by either of those names ! and ‘ Cider,’ 
or the ‘ Splendid Shillings—take Phillips, Milton’s 
imitator, by either of these ! and there was Pom- 
fret, not our ‘* choice,’’ the concentrate essence of 
nambypambyism ; and Prior, a brother spirit of 
the French Gresset,—a half-brother, of an inferior 
race, yet to be praised by us for one instinct ob- 
vious in him,a blind stretching of the hand toa 
sweeter order of versification than was current. 
Ot Young we could write much: he was the very 
genius of antithesis; a genius breaking from * the 
system,” with its broken chain upon his limbs, and 
frowning darkly through the grey monotony—a 
grander writer by spasms than by volitions. Blair 
was of his class, but rougher ; a brawny con- 
templative Orson. And how many of our read- 
| ers may be unaware of the under-ground exis- 
| tence of another Excursion than the deathless one 
| of our days, and in blank verse, too, and in several 
| cantos ; and how nobody will thank us for digging 
| at these fossil remains! Itis better to remember 
| Mallet by his touching ballad of the * William and 
Margaret,’ a word taken from diviner lips to be- 
coming purpose ; only we must not be thrown 
back upcn the ¢ Ballads,’ lest we wish to live with. 
them forever. Our literature is rich in ballads, 
aform epitomical of the epic and dramatic, and 
often vocal when no other music is astir; and to 
give a particular account of which weuld take us 
far across our borders. 

As it is, we are across them ; we are benighted 
in our wandering and straitened for room. We 
glance back vainly to the lights of the later drama, 
and see Dryden, who had the heart to write 
rhymed plays after Shakspeare, and but little heart 
for anything else,—and Sat. ey and Lillo, and 
Southerne, and Rowe, all gifted writers, and Ot. 
way, master of tears, who starved in our streets 
for his last tragedy—a poet most effective in broad 
touches ; rather moving, as itappears to us, by 
scenes than by words. 

Returning to the general poets, we meet with 
bent faces toward hill-side ot Nature, Thom. 
son and Dyer ; in writing which names together, 
we do not depreciate Thomson’s, however we may 
alittleexalt Dyer’s. We praise neither of these 
writers for being descriptive poets, but for that 
faithful transcript of their own impressicns, which 
is a common subject of praise in both,—Dyer being 
more distinct, perhaps, in his images, and Thom- 
son more impressive in his general effect. Both 
are faulty in their blank verse diction ; the latter 
tuo flurid and verbos>, the tormer (although ‘Groj:- 
gar Hill’ is simple altnost to baldness) too pedan- 
tic and constructive—far too ** saponaceous” and 
** pomaceous.” We offer pastrol salutation also 
to Shenstone and Hammond; pairing them like 
Polyphemus’s sheep ; fain to be courteous if we 
could: and we could if we were‘ Phillida.’ Sure- 
ly it is an accomplishment to uiter a pretty thought 
so simply that the world is forced to remember it ; 
and that gitt was Shenstone’s and he the most 
poetical of country gentlemen. May every shrub 
on the lawn of Leesowes beevergreen to his brow. 
And next, O most patient reader,—pressed to a 
conclusion and ina pairing humour, we come to 
Gray and Akenside together,yes,together ! because 
if Gray had writtena philosophic poem he would 
have written it like the * Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,’ and beeause Akenside would have written 
odes like Gray, if he could have commanded a 
rapture. Gray, studious and sitting in the cold, 
learnt the secret of a simulated and innocent fire 


(the Greek fire he might have called it,) which 
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burns’ beautifully to the eye, but never would 
have harmed M. Henault’s ruffles. Collins had 
twenty times the lyric genius of Gray ; we feel 
his firein our cheeks, But Gray, but Akenside 
—both with a volition towards enthusiasm—have 
an under-constitution otf most schoolastic cold- 
ness : ** Si vis me flere,” you weep ; but they only 
take out their pocket-handkerchiefs. We confess 
humbly, before gods and men, that we never read 
to the end of Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures,’ albeit we 
have read Plato: some pleasures, say the moral- 
ists, are more trying than pains. Let us turn for 
refreshment to Goldsmith—that amiable genius, 
upon whose diadem we feel our hands laid ever 
and anon in familiar love,—to Goldsmith, half 
emerged from ‘+ the system,” his forehead touch- 
ed with the red ray of the morning ; a cordial 
singer. Even Johnson, the ponderous critic of the 
system, who would hang a dog if heread Lycidas 
twcie, who wrote the lives of the poets and left 
out the poets, even he loved Goldsmith ! and John- 
son was I)ryden’s critical bear, a rough bear, and 
with points of noble beardom. But while he 
growled the leaves of the greenwood fell ; and oh, 
how sick to faintness grew the poetry of England! 
Anna Seward “ by’r lady,” was. the ‘* muse” of 
those days, and Mr. Hayley ‘the bard,” and 
Hannah Moore who wrote our dramas, and Helen 
Williams ovr odes, and Rosa Matilda our elegiacs, 
—and Blacklock, blind from his birth, our descrip- 
tive poems, and Mr. Whalley our ‘ domestic 
epics,” and Darwin our poetical philosophy, and 
Lady Millar encouraged literature at Bath, with 
red taffeta and‘ the vase.” But the immortal are 
threatened vainly. It was the sickness of renew- 
al rather than of death ; St. Leon had his fainting 
hand on the elixir : the new era was alive in Cow- 
per. Wedonot speak of him as the master of a 
transition, only as a hinge on which it slowly 
turned; only as an earnest tender writer, and 
true poet enough to be true to himself. Cowper 
sang in England, and Thomas Warion aiso,—of a 
weaker voice butin tune: and Beattie, for whom 
we have too much love to analyze it,seeing that we 
drew our childhood’s first poetic pleasure from his 
* Minstrel’! And Burns walked in glory on the 
Scotch mountain’s side: and everywhere Dr. Per- 
cy’s collected ballads were sowing the great 
hearts of some still living for praise, with impul- 
ses of greatness. It was the revival of poetry—the 
opening of the fifth era,—the putting down of the 
Dryden dynasty—the breaking of the sert bondage 
—the wrenching of the iron from the soui. And 
Nature and Poetry did embrace one another ! and 
all men who were lovers of either and of our be- 
loved England, were enabled to resume the pride | 
of their consciousness, and looking round the | 
world say gently, yet gladly, ** Our Porrs.”— 
Miss Elizabeth B. Barrett, in the London Athe- 
neum. ; 





FINE ARTS IN DENMARK. 


Beruin, January 15, 1843. 
My Dear Sir: The very favorable manner in 
which, as you have the kindness to assure me, my 
former letter on the present state ot the ‘ine arts 
in Prussia and Saxony was received, but which I 
must attribute to the indulgent partiality of my 
friends*‘and countrymen the members of the Insti- 
tute, hag encouraged me to continue my corres- 
pondence with you on this and other kindred sub- 
jects. I heard with the greatest satisfaction and 
delight of the foundation of your noble Institution, 
from which, under the fostering patronage of Goy- 
ernment, I fondly anticipate the happiest influ- 
ence on the future growth of the arts and scéences 
among us. What cannot be accomplished by in- 
dividual exertion, by the scattered efforts of local 
associations, or by the patronage of the separate 
state governments, may, I would fain hope, be at- 
tained by the concentrated action of the intellec- 
tual forces of our country. The means at your dis- 
position, if skilfully applied, are amply sufficient 
to accomplish most important ends. That the 
cultivation of the arts, sciences, and literature 
essentially contributes to the true glory, the true 
greatness, and the happiness of a nation, is so trite 
and self-evident a truth as to require no illustra- 
tion. History teaches that civil freedom is favor- 
able to the growth of these essential elements of 
national prosperity; but it also teaches that free 
political institutions must be combined with other | 
circumstances favorable to their development in 
order to secure the ripest fruits of their production. 
There have been military republics where the lust 
of dominion swallowed up ali nobler passions, and 
exalted the arts of war and of state policy, directed 
to external aggrandizement above all other pur- 
suits. There have been republics where acquisi- 
tion of wealth was the engrossing occupation which 
absorbed the activity of the entire nation, to the 
exclusion of all liberal pursuits, and involving the 
destruction of those austere and manly virtues 
which are the best securities of freedom. These 
tendencies require to be counteracted and tempered 
by the humanizing and elevating influence of let- 
ters and arts, those best gifts, next to religion, of 
God to man. I therefore most devoutly invoke the 
blessing of Heaven on your noble enterprise, and 
shall be happy to contribute my small mite to pro- 
raote its success. 








THE PATHFINDER. — 


German art, but in the present letter it is my in-| they lived in our times, and been familiar with 
tention to submit to the Institute some recollec- modern feelings, ideas, customs, and manners. 
tions connected with the state of the fine arts in| The only works of Carstens which I bave had an 
Denmark, a country which is associated with some | opportunity cf seeing are those preserved in the 
of the most agreeable and endearing recollections | Academy of Berlin and in the Grand Ducal Gallery 
of my life, and whose people find some consola- | at Weymar. This last contains a rich collection of 
tion for the loss of national pewer and dominion | cartoons by Carstens, besides a great number of his 
in the cultivation of their own national language | studies and sketches, which were purchased by the 
and literature, and in dwelling with fond pride on | late Grand Duke as the suggestion of Goethe. 
the great deeds of their forefathers. But it is not | These works amply confirm the testimony of Dr. 
my intention to fatigue you with a minute account | Foerster as to the artistic tendency of Carstens and 
of the works of modern Danish architects, sculptors | the influence exercised by his productions on mod- 
and painters, of which sufficient notices may be | ern German art. 
found in the common guide books and the worksof| Albert Thorvaldsen,the greatest of living sculp- 
tourists, which are in every body’s hands. I shall | tors, was born about the year 1770, (for the date is 
therefore proceed at once to select from the long | uncertain,) either at Copenhagen or at sea, on the 
catalogue of Danish artists the nameof CarsTens | passage from Iceland to that port, where his pa- 
and THORFALDsEN, as worthy of more particular | rents arrived about that time. They were natives 
notice, on account of the intrinsic value of their | of that remote and sequestered island, which was 
productions and the influence they have had onthe | colonized by Norwegian families during the reign 
progress of painting and sculpture. | of Harold the Fairhaired. The grandfather of the 
Asmus Jacob Carstens was. born at an obscure | artist, Torwald Gotskalken, was pastor of the vil- 
village in the Duchy ot Sleswig, that debatable bor- | lage of Driklabije ; and, from the accuracy with 
der land where the Danish language and political | which the Icelanders are kown to have preserved 
Institutions maintain a doubtful struggle with the | their genealogies from the remotest time, may 
German. He was the son of a miller, received | have been, as he supposed, descended from the 
only a common school education, and was destined | ancient Kings of Norway. But what is certain is, 
by his father for mercantile life. But finding him- | that Albert Thorvaldsen’s father was a carver of 
self drawn, by an invincible vocation, to cultivate | figure-heads and other wooden ornaments for ships 
the fine arts, he abandened trade and proceded to | at Copenhagen ; and it was in the paternal work- 
Copenhagen, where he pursued his preparatory | shop that the young sculptor first learnt to handle 
studies in the Royal Academy. Instead of follow- | the chisel and hammer, and, directed, by the in- 
ing the ordinary routine of servilely copying fig- | stinct of genius, endeavored to correct the design 
ures, or fragments of figures in plaster, or drawing | and style of his father’s imperfect productions.— 
from living models, Carstens sketched from mem- | He was received as a pupil into the Royal Danish 
ory the outlines of those objects which a single Academy of Arts at the early age of seventeen.— 
view had firmly fastened upon his imagination in| Here he soon outstripped all competition ob- 
every possible variety of poses, forms and physi-| tained the prize at each annual distribution, 
ognomies. ‘ihe ancient classics, which he readin | and at last received the gold medal with a 
translations, decided his choice of subjects, and | travelling stipend to enable him to proceed 
the loggi of Raffaello, with the admirable work of | to Italy. In May, 1796, he embarked on board 
Lairesse, taught him the rules of composition.— | the Danish frigate Thetis for the Mediterranean, 
His susceptible temper, and the pride of genius | and, after visiting various celebrated places on the 
struggling with the evils of poverty, unfortunately , shores of that sea, landed at Malta, from whence 
involved him in quarrels with the members of the | he went to Palermo and.Naples, and finally arrived 
academy and with his brother artists. He there- | at Rome’ in March, 1797. Here he applied 
fore left Copenhagen, and, somehow found means | himself to the study of the antique, with 
to visit Italy. Hestopped at Mantau, where he | the friendly aid of his countryman, the celebra- 
feasted himself for several weeks with gazing on | ted archaiologist, Zoega. He also founda warm 
the frescos of Guilio Romano which adorn the | and zealous friend in Carstens ; and Thorvaldsen 
Palazzo del T. The youthful artist was wrapt in | has frequently been heard to declare, with that 
astonishment at the boldness of style, grandeur of | self-denying modesty which is the crowning grace 
design, and poetic fire which mark the works of | of his noble character, that, whatever fame he has 
the Lombard school of Raffaello. Want cf means | attained as an artist, he owes it all to Carstens, 
to proceed on his journey compelled Carstens to | and that without his guidante he should never 
repass the Alps, and on his return he stopped at | have discovered the right road to eminence.— 
Lubeck, where he struggled against the depressing | And, without admitting this generous concession 


influence of poverty for five long years, until he at | in all its latitude, we may certainly affirm that, in 
last founc a kind patron in one of the burgomast- | 


) the earlier works of the Danish scuptor—those 
ers of that Republic, who assisted him with an ad- | composed from mythological subjeets, such as the 
vance of funds. He subsequently removed to Ber- | Jason, Mars, &c.—-traces may be found of the in- 
lin, and in order to devote himself exclusively to | fluence of Carstens’ peculiar genius and taste — 
historic composition, renounced the employment | They walked hand-in-hand together, and the joint 
of portrait painting, by which he had hitherto | influence of their labors greatly contributed to 
subsisted. give anew impulse and a new direetion to modern 

Here he attracted public attention by his great | art. 

cartoon of the Fallen Angels, containing more than! Doctor Foerster contrasts the uniformly prosper- 
one hundred figures, which was exhibited in 1790, | ous career of Thorvaldsen with that of Carstens, 
and obtained for him the place of professor in the | ever struggling with adverse fertune, whilst the 
academy, with a small annual pension. [In 1792 | former seldom or neverencountered those obstacles 
he went to Rome with the aid of a travelling pen- | with which the res anguste domi often obstructs 
sion from the King of Prussia, Frederick William | the path of rising genius. But Thorvaldsen was 
Il. He there pursued the study of the antique and | not in fact always exempt from the evils of pover- 
of Raffaello in his own peculiar way, which did not | ty. He was once just on the point of returning to 
coincide with the old routine pursued by the colony | Denmark, on the expiration of his travelling pen- 
of German artists at Rome. Carstens alienated | sion, for want of the necessary means of protracting 
himself from their society, and struck out a new | his residence at Rome, when the late Sir Thomas 
ath in art which excited their envy and and jea- | Hope, who had ordered from him a Jason in mar- 
ousy. At that time the merit of a painter was | ble, after a model which Thorvaldsen had com- 
still supposed to consist solely in the skill with | posed, furnished him with the funds necessary to 
which he handled the pencil, and his brother | enable him to continue his studies and labors. ‘The 
artists were unable to perceive or unwilling to ac- | long period of war and non-intercourse which suc- 
knowledge the superiority of his compositions, con- | ceeded between England and the Continent, pre- 
ceived and executed in the true spirit of ancient | vented Thorvaldsen from sending his patron the 
art. He was, however, encouraged by the warm | statute, and he did not receive it until two years 
approbation of Italian and English artists and ama- | after the peace. In the meantime orders had 
teurs, and contrived to make himself independent | flown in from all sides upon the sculptor in such 
of the Academy of Berlin by opening anexhibition | abundance that Sir Thomas generously requested 
of his works at hisown house. He thusestablished | the artist not to hurry himself with the Jason ; and 
himself permanently at Rome, where he died in | some dark stains having been unfortunately dis- 
1798, and was buried near the pyramidal tomb ot | covered in the marble, Thorvaldsen,with equal deli- 
Cestius. | eacy of feeling, resolved to procure another block 
Carsiens executed a vast number of drawings, | more worthy of the work he intended to offer to his 
principally from the classic subjects of Grecian | munificent patron. He had destroyed the first 
mythology. His preference of these subjects was | model in 1801, despairing of being able to execute 
decided by the first piece of ancient sculpture he | it, and in 1803 composed another figure of Jason, 
ever saw, and the first Greek tragedy he ever read. | more beautitul than the first, and of colossal size. 
The only modern subjects sulted to his genius were | This work was the admiration of connoisseurs ; 
those which resembled the antique, such as his | and even Canova, who then reigned the undisputed 
compositions taken from Ossian, Dante, and Shak- sovereign of sculpture in the capital of the arts, 
speare. But he ever returned with fresh deiight | did not withhold the meed of applause justly due 
to his beloved Greeks. His imagination was not | to this work of his youngerrival. ‘The gieat Italian 
awed by the military grandeur of ancient Rome. | artist said on this occasion: “ Quest’opera di quel 
He used to say: “* The Roman heroes are mere war- | giovane Danese é fattu in un stilo nuovo e grand- 
riors, the Grecian warriors are heroes.” He stu- | tose.” This model might have shared the fate of 
died the antique, not like the French painter David, | the first, if it had not been for the timely interven- 
through the theatrical costume, attitudes, and ges- | tion of the liberal patron who turned the tide of 
tures of Talma, but in the unrivalled monuments | the artist’s fortune into that prosperous channel in 

of Grecian sculpture and poetry. Atthe sametime | which it has never since ceased to flow. 
he was far from beinga servile copyist of the mo-| His genius néw burst forth in its full glory, and 
dels of ancient art. He sought, in the true spirit | shone: with new lustre when he was called upon 











J propose to return hereaiter to the subject of 


of liberal imitation, to represent his subjects as the | to celebrate the fame of Napoleon in the works 
ancient masters would have represented them had | prepared to adorn the Emperor’s intended tri- 
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umphal entry into Rome in the spring of 1812. 
The Quirinal Palace on the Monte Cavallo was to 
have been arranged for his reception,.and Thor- 
valdsen was commissioned to execute an orna- 
mental frieze ot twenty-nine yards in length in 
one of the apartments. ~ The work was to be fia- 
ished in the short space of three months, and the 
choice of the subject was to be left to the artist. 
Thorvalsden chose the triumphal entry of Alex- 
ander into Babylon, and composed ‘and executed 
the work within the time prescribed. This chef 
d’euvre of his genius extorted the unanimous ap- 
plause of foreign coanoisseurs and artists. Even 
the Romans laid aside, on this occasion, their usual 
prejudices, as Italians and Catholics, and, looking 
only to the pre-eminent talent of the Danish and 
Protestant artist, commissioned hitn to erect the 
monument of Pope Pius VII: for St. Peter's, 
and subsequently elected him President of the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke. 

In 1819 Thorvaldsden made a visit to his native 
land, where he was received with the greatest 
kindaess by the royal family, and with patriotic 
enthusiasm by his countrymen, justly proud of the 
lustre reflected upon Denmark by the wide spread 
fame of her illustrious son. He made a second 
visit to Copenhagen in 1838, when he was receiv- 
ed with increased enthusiasm. His landing from 
the frigate in which he arrived from the Mediter- 
ranean was a triumphal entry into the Danish cap- 
ital, where he has determined to fix his future 
residence, being at the present moment at Rome 
ona temporary visit only, with a view to make 
oem for his final return to Denmark. He 

as since presented to the city of Copenhagen his 
precious collection of works of art, which is to be 
deposited in a museum to be built by public sub- 
scription. 
he works of Thorvaldsen consist of busts, sta- 
tues, and basso-relievos, in all which his genius 
is equally conspicuous. His busts present strik- 
ing likenesses of the originals, at the same time 
idealized and characteristic of the artist. His 
statues, in whatever point of view they are seen, 
produce a happy effect, The antique style pre- 
viils in his basso-relievos. All his works bear 
the marks of profound study and careful execu- 
tion, although, as we have before seen, he seldom 
or never himself works on the marble. When 
elassified according to their subjects, the works of 
Thorvaldsen represent either scenes of common 
lire and history, of poetry and mythology, or of the 
Christian religion. 

According to my judgment ‘t is, above all, in 
his works representing the sc_o°s and subjects of 
the Old Testament, and of - (1c and immortality 
brought to light by the Gospel,” ihat the moral pu- 
rity, simplicity, and elevation of Thorvaldsen’s ge- 
nius are most conspicuous. Such, for example, is 
his great composition of the Judgment of Solomon, 
intended to be executed for the front of the town 
hall at Copenhagen; the baptismal font which he* 
presented to the parish church of his forefathers in 
Iceland; and, above all, the Preaching of John the 
Baptist, of which the original sketch was compos- 
ed so long ago as 1821, and executed in marble in 
1837 for the front of St. Mrry’s Church in Copen- 
hagen. It consists of twelve distinct statues and 
groupes of colossal size. Theapostle, placed ona 
mound of earth, occupies the middle of the scene; 
on both sides are grouped his auditors, of different 
ages and sexes, in a variety of attitudes: a young 
man standing erect, a scribe ina sitting posture, a 
mother with her infant child, a father with his two 
sons, a Pharisee, a hunter, a woman with three 
children, and a shepherd. This composition is 
marked by the strong contrast presented by the 
various ages, sexes, and characters of the different 
figures; by the indescribable charm shed over them 
by thesculptor’s genius; the variety and truth of 
their respective attitudes; the happy choice, ofcos- 
tumes distinguishing them from each other; and 
the concentrated and earnest attention of all to 
the words which fall from the inspired lips of the 
Baptist. The subject is clearly conceived and for- 
cibly expressed. The personages are represented 
as if directly copied from life. 

The colossal statue of Christ, intended for the 
Chapel of Christiansborg palace at Copenhagen, 
with the twelve Apostles of the same size, repre- 
sents the Saviour of the world when he appeared 
in the midst of his disciples on the day of his res- 
urrection. ‘* Then the same day at evening, being 
the first day of the week, when the doors were 
shut where the disciples were assembled for fear 
of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst. 
and said unto them, Peace be untoyou !” The Sa- 
viour, over whom a mantle is thrown, bis right 

side and his right arm being uacovered, extends 
his hands towards the disciples, whilst his head is 
slightly inclined, and his whole person expresses 
in the most touching manner the benignity of his 
divine character. ‘* And when he had so said, he 
showed unto them his hands and his side. Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” 
This sublime and touching scene is expressed 
with that concentrated energy which marks all the 
compositions of this great artist. 

Iam, my dear sir, ever truly yours, 

H. WHEATON. 

To Francis Markor, Jr., Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary of the 
National Institute, 


-is the greatest calamity which can afflict a people. 














FOREIGN NEWS. 


{From the Evening Post.] 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA, 
Lonvon, April 3, 1843. 

The debates in Parliament have not been of first 
rate importance. The corn-iaw question has had | 
an airing or two previous to the great battle upon 
the subject, which will not take place until after 
Easter. The member for Sheffield brought for- 
ward a motion to inquire into the ‘ peculiar bur- 
dens on the land,” but the landlords declined the 
jnquiry. Sir Robert keeps humming and hawing 
upon the subject, and making speeches, which 
possess the singular merit of admitting of any given 
quantity of interpretations. He is a political 
Macheath, and keeps alternately wheedling his 
commercial Polly and his agricultural Lucy, as 
suits his purpose forthe moment. The impression 
is, that he will take another step in the free-trade 
direction assoon as he can venture to do so without 
endangering his government. There now seems 
no doubt but that American corn will be admitted 
into Canada at a duty of three shillings per quar- 
ter, and will find its way here as Colonial produce. 
This is letting corn-laws down easily. 

A long “ talk” commenced on the 2ist, and last- 
ed a couple of nights, respecting the Ashburton 


| rests of humanity and civilization. 





treaty. Lord Palmerston made an able speech of 
three hours. His object was to show that Lord | 
Ashburton had made a bad bargain for England, | 
but he admitted that the treaty now belonged to | 
the past, and that he had no intention of disturb- 
ing it. The treaty was dexterously defended by | 
Sir Robert Peel, and then again attacked by the! 
great lion of the Edinburgh Review, Thomas Bab- 
ington Macauley. Throughout the debate the 
most kindly feelings were expressed towards the 
United States from both sides of the house. Lord 
Palmerston, in repelling the charges which had 
been made against him of belonging to a ‘ war | 
party,” said: 

There is no rational man at this time in the coun- 


try who must not feel that peace is the greatest 
blessing which any naticn can enjoy, and that war 


[Hear, hear.] If that be true as a general propo- 
sition, it follows that it should be the aim of the 
government to preserve, by all honorable and pro- | 
per means, peace with foreign countries, and | am | 
sure that there is no country with which it is more | 
our interest or our desire to maintain, not only a 
peaceful but a friendly relation than the United 
States. [Hear, hear.] I remember to have seen 
in the writings of a very clever Frenchman a re- 
mark, that nations have no cousins; by which it 
was meant that nations are not governed by those 
feelings of reciprocal intercourse by which indi- 
viduals are governed, but by a dry calculation of 
what is felt at the moment to be tor their interest, | 
and in that sense the observation is one which 
should never: be lost sight of by persons connected 
with public affairs. But if there be an exception 
to that maxim, it exists in the relations which sub- 
sist between this country and the United States, 
whose people are, in the strictest sense, blood rela- 
tions with us. A unity of feeling, of language, of 
literature, of manners, of laws, and of religion, 
tends peculiarly toidentify them with us, and quali- 
fies them in a superior degree for the interchange 
of reciprocal feelings—feelings which cannot so 
fully exist between the people of any other nations. 
(Hear, hear.] 


With respect tothe Oregon Territory, Sir Robert 
Peel made the following observations, which will 
be read with interest, as showing the views of the 
British minister on the present position of the | 


question. | 
The question of the Oregon Territory, no doubt, | 


>| 
was not adjusted. With respect to the course | 
which the American governtnent have taken, the | 
noble lord makes no allowance for the position of 
a government so open to popular influence as that 
of America. We deal with the executive govern- 
ment and not with the senate. We have proposed 
to that government to consider the means of effect- 
ing a conciliatory adjustment respecting the Oregon 
Territory; and we have met with no repulse, but 
have received assurances, in reply to our proposi- 
tion, that the executive government of the United 
States was anxious to come to an adjustment of that 
question ; and we have every reason to hope, that 
unless we revive the former animosity, and embit- 
ter the feelings between’ the two countries, there 
will.be an attempt by negotiation to settle that 
question satisfactorily. The noble lord says that 
the senate have passed a bill, which I believe they 
have not passed. [Some honorable member said 
yes.) I think the votes were equally divided ; 
but whatever the Senate may do, it is impossible 




















| medical and other evidence. 


baa ~- 
for the executive government to approve such a bill 
after having expressed a desire to negotiate. 

Macauley pronounced his speeches in an admi- 
rable tone and temper. 

_A feeling of national animosity is, in all men, il- 
liberal and low ; a feeling of animosity agaist the 
people of thé United States must, in an English 
public man, be little less than unnatural. I can 
truly say that, asa private man, my intercourse 
with persons belonging to the United States has 
been one of uniform courtesy and kinilly offices ; 
and as a public man and an Englishman, when I 
think of that great community—composed as it is 
of persons whose veins are filled with our blood, 
whose minds are nourished by our literature, and 
whose greatest and most valuable institutions are 
derived from us—I cannot help cousidering that 
peace, which with all countries is the greatest of 
blessings, is the most to be desired with the United 
States; and that war, which with any country is a 
great calamity, would with the United States be the 
mest disastrous of all the calamities that could be- 
fal this country, combinining all the horrors of 
ordinary warfare with those peculiar to a civil war, 
leading to the disruption of those salutary connec- 
tions which must subsist between two kindred 
nations, to the ruin of private families, and to the 
obstruction, in whatever event, of the great inte- 
I [Much cheer- 
ing. 

The prevalence of such sentiments as the above, 
on each side of the Atlantic, will be a blessing to 
both nations. 

The inquiries of commissioners have’ latterly 
disclosed some very shocking particulars respect- 
ing the ignorance and destitution prevailing among 
large masses of the people. Government has in- 
troduced an Education bill, to endeavor to remove 
the ignorance—perhaps they will try if withdraw- 
ing a corn-bill will not tend to cure the destitution. 
The Dissenters are strongly opposed to seme por- 
tions of the Education scheine, as being too favor- 
able to the established church, and likely to invest 
it with additional authority ; but Sir James Gra- 
ham has given his word that no proselytizing will 
be allowed. 

McNaughten, who shot Sir Robert Peel’s pri- 
vate Secretary, the kind-hearted Mr. Drummond, 
was acquitted on the ground of insanity, without 
the jury leaving the box. There was no other 
conclusion for them tocometo inthe face of the 
The man had been 


| mad for years: fancied he was continually dogged 


by spies and haunted by devils; thought the Cath- 
lic priests, the tories and the police were leagued 
against him ; went to France to keep clear of his 
enemies, and saw them watching him as soon as 
he landed; andso on. He had applied to magis- 
trates and members of Parliament to protect him, 
who appeared to have been glad to get clear of 
him, instead of getting him confined, as they ought 
to have done. He will now be confined safe 
enough, but a most valuable life has been  sacri- 
ficed. 

It 1s a strange feature in the constitution of hu- 
man nature, that any great crime or peculiar of- 
fence appears to act as a stimulant, and to call 
forth the latent propensities of certain individuals. 
A dreadiul murder is frequently followed by simi- 
lar crimes; if a man throws himself from the 
monument, others try to follow his example. 
Monomania appeats either inevitable or in- 
fectious. 

Since McNaughton’s affair two persons of un- 
sound intellect have endeavored to gain admit- 
tance to Sir Robert Peel. One, named Colley, 
wished to see the minister “ to suggest a thing or 
two.” The other was a more serious case. A 
man named Robert Stevenson, came up from Scot- 
land in order to get Sir Robert “to break the union” 
between the Kirk of Scotland and the State, and 
otherwise to put matters to rights. He also wished 
the Queen to abdicate, as he thought it improper a 
woman should reiga. Should the Queen or Sir 
Robert refuse, ‘* they were to be destroyed.” The 
man had expressed these sentiments on board the 
steam-packet, and a description having been given 
of his person, he was apprehended on his arrival 
in London, and brought before the Mayor. His 
examination showed him to be ‘‘as mad as a March 
hare.” He quoted numerous passages of scripture 
which he interpreted into express commands to 
destroy the wicked rulers; said, “if the Queen 
would not resign her office she must be destroyed,” 
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as by so doing he was only doing God’s will. He 
had passed his time in studying John Knox, and a 
Greek Testament; and intended, when he went 
back to Scotland, ** to expound the scriptures, and 
show the malignity of the human race.” The fol- 
lowing paper was fourd upon him, apparently in- 
tended as a letter for Sir Robert Peel: 

A letter to Sir Robert Peel, England. 


“Robert, [am a Scotsman born, 

And yet this day I sit forlorn, 
Andthough I am near thirty-one, 

My minority is scarcely done. 
Because a woman 1s made head, 
Which | must neither fear nor dread. 
Such oppressors make wise men mad, 
That very justly they would stab, 
With Chad though he had few men 
Whose success you may shortly ken, 
Or Jehoiada, good and plain, 

That would have Ethalia slain. 

Now God commands as he did then, 
Let such asfollow her be slain. 

When God se‘s them below woman 
Their lowness tell I nevercan, 

And if in earnest they can pray 
That God may leadthem leng-astray, 
By a curst women they must be 

Low to an awful great degree.” 


It is a painful and melancholy reflection, and no 
inconsiderable drawback upon the pride ot station, 
that the lives of the lofty and the eminent may in 
a moment be brought to a close through the instru- 
mentality of some poor creature infirm of intellect. 

Some of the Tory papers appear vexed at Mc- 
Naughton’s acquittal. They seem to have wished 
to prove him sane, and then to infer a connexion 
with “the League.” This 1s monstrous, and is 
carrying the “‘madness of party” rather too far. 

This hated and dreaded League is daily increasing 
in strength, and 1s extending its hundred arms to 
every corner of the kingdom. It was at one time 
the fashion for the landed gentry to treat it with 
contempt; then to effect to treat it with contempi 
now it has outgrown contempt, both real and affect- | 
ed. Mr. G. Banker, one of the leading agricultuy- 
ist members, lately moved an amendment in the 
House of Commons, to the effect that the House 
should inquire into the constitution and ten- 
dency of the ‘ League.” Sir Robert Peel 
however, plainly told the honorable member, that 
tor the House to take a such course would only 
be to display its ‘‘imbecility” not to show its 
strength. The country gentlemen are evidently 
sick at heart, and ill at ease. Sir Robert will give 
them no assurance beyond the present moment.— 
The League has established its head-quarters for 
the present in the metropolis. This isa great ad- 
vanee, for London has never yet been fairly arous- 
ed on the Corn-law question. London, however, 
is always the last tostir on any question. This is 
strange, but itis true. In every respect do the 
English appear to be the antipodes of their Gallic 
neighbours. Itis the boast of the Parisian that 
“Paris is France”—that is, that Paris originates 
and rules public opinion throughout France.— 
London receives her impulses from the provinces; 
Birmingham was the great seat of the Reform Bill 
agitation—Manchester is of the Anti-corn law 
feeling. When the huge mass of life, however, 
once gets fairly in motion, the effect is tremen- 
dous. It is beginning to stir. 

The first great League meeting was held at Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre the other evening, which was 
crammed from floor to ceiling. About a dozen 
members ot Parliament were present. Cobden, 
who has risen greatly in public estimation since 
the last *trow’’ in the House of Commons, was the 
principal speaker. He carried his audience fairly 
along with him, and thesterm of applause which 





followed his speech brought back the reecllec- 
tion to the old Kean times. The character of the 
building in which the meeting was held led to not | 
a few tolerable “points” and “hits.” Amongst | 
others, the chairman remarked that the land- | 
owners used to say that the proceedings of the 
League were “Much ado about Nothing’’—his 
answer to them was, ‘*As you like it.’ These | 
meetings have to be held weekly until the cock- 
neys are fairly in motion. 

The potent Times affirms that the bankers and | 
commercial classes are nearly all opposed to the | 
**sliding scale.” 

An important movement has taken place among | 
the above classes on the subject of ‘“ Coloniza-| 
tion.” A memorial with 1200 signatures of bank- 
gf, merchants and capitaliets attached, will in a 











few days be presented to Sir Robert Peel, calling 
upon the government to take steps for establishing 
systematic ‘*Colonization.” 

The news from China is not particularly plea- 
sant. 

A portion of Sir Henry’s proclamation is ominous, 
and it seems that ‘a refusal of reparation might 
be to cause a further serious misunderstanding; 
nay, that it might lead tea renewal of hostilities 
between the empires.” 

The news from India contains some chatter 
about the Somnauth gates, with descriptions of the 
‘* grand melo dramatic spectacle” of reviewing the 
troops al Ferozepore, lately got up—doubtless ‘at 
an immense expense” by the Governor General.— 
Akbar Khan, has, it is said, taken possession of 
Cabul, and driven away somebody of the name of 
Shah Poor. The next news, probably will be that 
Shah Poor has driven away Akbar Khan—all 
doubtless very interesting to oriental politicians. 


“ But as for the public, it cares not a toss up, 
Whether Mossop kick Barry, or Barry kick Mossop !” 


Hong Kong is already English. It rejoices in a 
newspaper, an hotel, an omnibus, and a ‘*Theatre 
Royal.” There only wants a race course and a 
‘‘ sparring exhibition” at the sign of ‘the Ship” 
torenderthe place intensely British. 

In the theatrical line, the items are of interest. 
The Italian opera have opened for the season with 
@ new opera, named Adelia, laid in the time of 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, from the pen of 
the prolific Donizetti. Like the generality of the 
pieces of that fashionable composer of musical 
common-places, it was tolerably successful, owing 
principally, however, to the singing ot Madame 
Persiani. The ballet department is particularly 
strong. A new danseuse of the name ot Adele 
Dumilitare, has made a most triumphant dedut.— 
Shecame out as Jurora, and as the godcless of 
the morning, condescended to touch the earth, 
and cut some astonishing capers. She is tall, 
graceful, handsome, and nineteen—and, as the 
papers say, has a‘ brilliant career before her,” 
provided always, she does not—sprain her ancle! 
Fanny Ellsler followed the new dancing divinity 
without losing one inch of ground. The Taren- 
tule wasselected for her appearance. The warmth 
of her welcome would remind her of America.— 
She throws more of mind and expression into her 
pantomime than any of them, and continues 
unrivalled in her walking upon the toe depart- 
ment. Taglioni and Celeste are yet among the 
corps d’reserve. 

Charles E. Horn has arrived here for the pur- 
pose, it is said, of producing some musical cormipo- 
sitions. Amongst others, an opera entitled ‘* The 
Maid of Saxony,” by Mr.G. P. Morris, of New York. 
It is to be hoped that the Saxon maid will add to 
the laurels of your fellow-citizen. Clara Novello, 
who has been for some time playing with great 
success in Italy, has made a triumphant debut at 
Deury Lane, in the character of Sappho, in Pacini’s 
opera of that name. 

The “ American Giant-—a Mr. Freeman—has 
quitted the ring for the stage, and has had the 
honor of having a piece written for his introduc- 
tion to the public in his new capacity—at the 
Olympic, mind you—with the magnificently im- 
posing title of “* The Son of the Desert and the 
Demon Changeling.” Mr. Freeman was the gi- 
gantic son of the desert, ant Hervio Nano a dimi- 
nutive demon changeling. ‘The Times pronounces 
Freeman to bea “ veritable descendant of Anak,” 
and a ‘* good dramatic (inelo- )actor.” At the close 
of the piece, the audience re-ared for “‘ the giant,” 
who appeared, led on by ‘* the dwarf.” A great 
quantity of applause followed —it would be aswell 
not to inquire too curiously about its quality. 

Another shining light is quenched. Robert 
Southey is dead. This is to be regretted, though 
morally and mentally he died two years ago, and 
has been like achild during that period. He wasa 
great anda goodman. A genius, without any of 
the ‘‘eccentricities” of genius. In all the private 
relations of life, exemplary. A good husband, a 
kind father, a firm friend, an honest, honorable, 
humane, and charitable man. Southey wasa native 
of Bristol, the son ofa linen draper of that city. He 
Was twice married, Byron writes of him that “he 





and Coleridge, following the same path, espoused 
two partners—-milliners of Bath.” The first 
wife was a Miss Fricker, a native of Bristol, though 
she might be in business in Bath, which is only 


itwelve miles distant. His second wife was, as 


every body knows, the accomplished Caroline 
Bowles—one of the most natural poetesses of her 
time. Southey has left behind him a considerable 
sum, £12,000, (to be divided among his wife and 
four children) accumulated by a long life of in- 
cessant literary labor. It might have been much 
more, but that he was ever ready to assist the un 
fortunate, as it is understood that he has for years 
assisted the family of Coleridge, to whom he was 
related by his first marriage. Southey’s works 
have been long before the public. Some of his 
larger poemsare heavy, though filled with splendid 
passages; his shorter pieces are exquisitely beauti- 
ful. As a prose writer he was unrivalled. In 
politics he was a staunch Tory. He began life as 
a Liberal; but no one now doubts that this change 
was the result of conscientious conviction. 

Wordsworth, the ‘* Last of the Lakers”? is said 
to be engaged on a poem of which Grace Darling, 
the heroic maiden of the Fern Islands, is the he- 
roine. It is to be hoped this report is correct.— 
The subject and the poet are worthy of each 
other. WEES 

0: PQ: 

P. S.—A new ‘Aerial Steam Carriage” is ma- 
king something of a sensation. A bill for incorpo- 
rating a company connected with it, is passing 
through Parliament. Most people say it will not, 
cannot answer—some say it will. Should it do so, 
America has to be visited in two or three days, 
and India in half-a-dozen! It will, however, be 
rather awkward for any of the machinery to get 
wrong in ‘¢ upper air.” 


FraNce.—In the French Chamber of Deputies 
on March 31st, M. Desjaubert expressed an appre- 
hension that the Government was about to commit 
a great imprudence inreviving the old claims of 
France to the Island of Madagascar. This brought 
forward M. Guizot, who, as will be seen, entered 
upon afull expose of the system pursued and con- 
templated by the French Government in the Pa- 
cific, and now in the Indian Sea; and which, he 
explains, ‘* is not to compromise or commit France 
by endeavoring to form extensive colonial establish- 
ments at a long distance from home, and to incur 
by such proceeding the danger of involving her in 
serious contests with the natives of those countries, 
or with foreign Powers generally.” ‘ No,” said 
M. Guizot, ** that which is advantageous to France 
and indispensable for her is to possess points on the 
globe destined to become great centres of trade and 
navigation, and which will provesecure and strong 
maritime stations, which would at once serve in 
aid of our commerce by affording harbors and shel- 
ter for our shipping, with meaus of refit without 
our being compelled to resort for those objects to 
foreign ports,” 

*‘ In this statement,” observes one of our private 
letters, “¢ M. Guizot speaks frankly and candidly, as 
faras he goes. He alludes not, however, to the 
possibility that even this quiet little mode of ac- 
quirements might occasion umbrage to other States 
at the present moment, nor toits bearing upon the 
contingency of a naval war, in which those poses- 
sions might prove of vast importance in either an 
offensive or a detensive point of view. Uponthe 
policy of acquiescing in this wholesale system 
of ‘acquisition,’ itis not necessary that I say one 
word. It would be equelly unnecessary to mention 
the geographical position of the little island, of 
which the bay in question is an appendage; but it 
may not be altogether superfluous that I remind 
you (at the instance of a party inevery way quali- 
fied to give an opinion) that, ‘Nossebay, of which 
the French have now possessed tliemselves, and to 
which M. Guizot, with very natural complacency 
-—and, Iam sure, with just pride—refers, is the 
very best harber in the universe.’ ” 

In the British House of Lords, the Earl of Wick- 
low gave notice, on the part of Lord Brougham that 
on the 4th inst. he would move a vote of thanks to 
Lord Ashburton, for concluding the recent treaty 
with America. 

The bankruptcy of the Greek government, its 
inability to pay even the interest on its loans, was 
beginning to excite the serious attention of the 
other European governments. 


Com. Porter, the United States Charge d’Af- 
faires at Constantinople, died there on the $d ult. 

Intelligence from Florence announces the death 
of M’me Villeneuve, sister of the Queen of 
Sweden, and of the wife of Joseph Bonaparte, af- 
ter a painful illness of several months. 

TheGreat Western arrived at Liverpool on the 
let instant, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

ANOTHER PROPHET IN THE FigLp.—We have 
received ahandbill entitled “The Herald of Holi- 
ness, extra,” which makes the following annunci- 
ation, that will doubtless take some of our readers 
by surprise : 

ProruetTic ANNUNCIATION.—As John the Bop- 
tist was authorized to announce the coming of a 
Man to supercede Moses, I am authorized to an- 
nounce the coming of men who shall supercede 
Jesus. Men in whom God shall be so fully mani- 
fest, that instead of exciting the enmity and oppo- 
sition of any, shall command the good will and co- 
operation of ali. Instead of being persecuted and 
put to death, shall be so filled with wisdom and 
love, and so superior to suspicion and fear, that they 
shall disarm others of all malice, and inspire them 
with the most perfect confidence, the most pro- 
found regard. 

It will soon be seen that all are capable of the 
same attainment. ‘he faith of man in God and 
man shall be increased and extended ; the great 
law of life, which is the law of love, shall be un- 
derstood and regarded ; all shall find their true in- 
terest and highest happiness in yielding to the gen- 
erous impulses of their nature, and fully sympa- 
thizing with and freely helping one another. Then 
shall the evils which now burden and degrade the 
human family, pass away for ever. Confidence 
and love shall prevail, and selfishness and sin shall 
cease to be. 

All this I am divinely commissioned to declare. 
Happy are they who believe. 

EDWARD PALMER. 

New York, April, 1843. 





HorriBLE.—.1 Mother and Child Starved to 
Death —On Saturday last a gentleman brought to 
our village the following heart-rending account : 

An Irishman with his family, some time since, 
took up his residence in Florence, in this county, 
four or five miles from the village, and a mile 
from anv neighbor. 

Last summer the man was killed by the falling 
of a tree, leaving a wife and three small children. 
Lett thus alone, the poor woman managed to sus- 
tain herself and little ones comfortably, till winter 
with its severity, came upon her. The deep snow 
shut her up within her little shanty, and she was 
soon forgotten by the world without. One of her 
near neighbors chancing to call her to mind, put 
on snow shoes, and proceded to her house, nearly 
buried in the snow. With muchdifficulty he suc- 
ceeded in entering, and then, what a scene ! 

In one corner lay the lifeless, emaciated body of 
the mother. The sufferingspirithadfled. By the 
side of their mother’s corpse lay the three children, 
just gasping in the last stage of starvation. They 
were immediately taken to the neighbor’s house 
and supplied with food. Butin one life was too 
far spent. lt soonjoined its mother. The others 
have recovered. 

Not a mouthful of food was found in the house; 
the poor woman, faithful to the impulses of a 
mother’s heart, had for days borne the keen pangs 
of hunger without tasting food, that she might 
give allof her scanty storeto her starving chil- 
dren. She lived to see them devour the last 
crumb), then laid herself down and yielded to the 
agonies of death by starvation.—Rome ( Oneida 
county) Citizen. 





STARVATION AND TuHeFr.—At the Mansion 
house a wretched-looking man, Thomas Wilsen,was 
charged with having stolen a pewter pot. The 
landlord of a public house in Bishopsgate street 
stated that the prisoner walked into the house, asked 
for, paid for, and drank a half pint of beer, and then 
pocketing the measure, said ‘Now if any body wants 
to earn a guinea he may,” walked off with the booty. 
Witness followed, and placed the man in custody of 
apoliceman. The Lord Mayor asked the prisoner 
what he mant by saying that there was an opportn- 
nity to any one to earn a guinea ?—The landlord said 
there was a bill posted at the bar on the subject of 
the offence of steating pewter pots, from which 
publicans suffered so much, and no doubt the prison- 
er meant te be apprehended. Lord Mayor ; I must 
send you to Bridewell for two months for this, pri- 
soner. Prisoner: Very well, my lord; as soon as 
I come out I shall seek the same means of getting 
something toeat. Then it will be my duty tocom- 
mit you again. Exactly so, my lord. 1 can getno 
work. I am a weaver; I have inclination and 
ability, but no employment and no tools. A meal 
of victuals is what I don’t now understand. I got 
threepence halfpenny yesterday for holding a gen- 
tleman’s horse, and1 bought twopenny worth’ of 
bread and a saveloy, but it all came off my stomach, 
for food and I are strangers. Have you never ap- 
plied to your parish tor relief ?—Oh, Lord! Does 
your lordship know what it is for a poor man to 
apply to a parish officer for bread ?—Have you 
never heard how the starving man is torn in pieees 
if he has any feelings left by the scamps in office? 
No, no. I never asked the parish for anything. 1 
can get a twelve years’ excellent character, but 1 
cannot get anything to do. You. have been in cus- 
tody before. Ihave. I stole ahankerchief for the 
purpose of being committed and sent out of the 











kingdom, but [ was deceived ; I was merely sent to 
Bridewell for fourteen days: that was four months 
ago. And what have you been doing since ?—Star- 
ving about. [am satisfied that a little more of this 
kind of life, if it can be called life, will put an end 
to me; but what canI do? What remedy have 1? 
The offences 1 have committed have done no injury 
to any one, and they have procured me lodging and 
food. The Lord Mayor desired that the man 
should be taken back to the Compter, and that 
inquiry should be made into the truth of some com- 
munication which he refused to make publicly.— 
London Examiner. 





Drath oF Dr. Prouprit.—The Rev. Dr. Proud- 
fit, recently Secretary of the New York city Colon- 
ization Society, closed his life at the house of his 
son in New Brunswick, N. J., on Sunday last. 





FRoM THE Paciric.—We have been furnished 
with the following from the Pacific : 

On the coast of Calafornia, the excitement caus- 
ed by the extraordinary movement of Commodore 
Jones had subsided, and the affair was spoken of 
asa capital joke. Hides and tallow scarce, and 
business dull. It will be impossible for any vessel 
now on the coast to collect a cargo during the pre- 
sent year. 


Dec. 29—Sailed from St Diego, California, American ship 
Alert, Phelps, for Boston. 

Jan. 2i—At St Diego, Am. bark Don Quixotte. At St 
Pedro, Am ship California, Arthur; at St Barbara, Am ship 
Julia Ann, Leidesdorf ; at Monterey, Am bark Tasso, Hast- 
ings: 

Feb. 14—Sailed from Mazatlan, U S ship Yorktown, for 
Valparaiso. 

Feb.7—Sailed from Mazatlan, Am brig Boliver, Nye, 
for Sandwich Islands 

Feb. 15—At Mazatlan, U S$ ship United States, and sloop 
of war Cyane 

The sloop of war Dale remained on the coast. 


LrEGISLATURE.—Both houses of the legislature 
sat until after midnight on Monday. Several bills 
not mentioned in the proceedings were passed.— 
The bill for the repeal of certain lawe relative to 
fugitives from service or labor, was passed in the 
Assembly, 50 to 45. 

The bill in relation to militia fines, (reducing 
the amount to $2 per annuin, and abolishing im- 
prisonment,) was recommitted, which is equivalent 
to rejection. 

In the Senate, Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment to 
the Contractor’s bill appropriating $500,000 for the 
preservation, &c. of the public works, was nega- 
tived, 10 to 14. 

The Senate voted to receive the $84,000, now 
on deposite, of the United States deposite fund, by 
a vote of 15 to 11. 


Ayes— Messrs. Bartlit, Bockee,Chamberlain, Dickinson | 
Dixon, Ely, Faulkner, Foster, Franklin, Hopkins, Platt, | 


Putnam, Rhoades, Root, Works—15. 
Noes—Messrs. Corning, Uenniston, Deyo, Hunter, Lott, 
Mitchell, Porter, Ruger, Scott, Scovil, Strong—11. 


The Asssembly rejected this amendment at once. | 


The resolutions on repudiation and Col. Young 
in the Senate, were called up by Mr. Foster, but 
afterwards laid on the table, notwithstanding every 
effort was made by Mr. Foster to have them acted 
upon. 

The bill abolishing the office of Bank Commis- 
sioners was taken up ia the Senate, and after the 
Tule was suspended, it received a second and third 
reading and passed. The information of its passage 
was received with much satisfaction by the House. 
The Governor had previously sent into the Senate 
the tollowing nominations for Bank Commissioners : 
Charles Stebbins, of Madison county; John W. 
Lawrence, of Queens; Bishop Perkins, of St. Law- 
rence; and Samuel W. Jones, of Schenectady. 

The bill toamend the usury laws wag laid upon 
the table in the Assembly. The bill for the col- 
lection of taxes in this city was passed by a unani- 
mous vote. It takes effect immediately, except 
so much as abolishes the office of collector. 

The Assembly bill in relation to the inspection 
laws was passed in the Senate, and so amended as 
not totake effect until the first of next December, 

Mr. Hunter was chosen President .pre tem. of 
the Senate. 

The legislature adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past four on Tuesday afternoon. 





The following is a list of the aefs of a general 
nature and such asrelate to this region, which 
have passed the Legislature. The list is not com- 
plete, but the next mail from Albany will bring 
the remainder, which are very few. 

Respecting the collection of taxes in the city ef New 


. 


Te provide for the public printing. 


To extend the time for the collection of taxes for the 
year 1842, ; 

For the relief of persons imprisoned for contempts in 
certain cases. ‘ 

Concerning the title of the trustees of the New York 
= Library to certain real estate in the city ef New 

ork. 

To extend the time for a a second and final div- 
idend among the creditors of the Commercial Bank ia 
the city of New York. 

To confirm the title of Thomas Graham to certain real 
estate in the city of New Yerk. 

To amend the charter of Grace Church, in the village 
of Jamaica, Queens county. 

Relating to the transmission of public money tothe 
treasury. 

To amend an act to incorporate the New York City 
Marble Cemetery, passed Apri! 26, 1832. 

To authcrise the cemmissiouers of highways in the 
town of New Utrecht, in Kings county, to lay out a road 
in said town. tig 

To provide for the payment of contractors and others 
on the public works. j 

In relation to the trustees of the Seamen’s Fund and 
Retreat of the city of New York. 

To alter the map or plan of the city of New York, by 
discontinuing 154th street, between the 10th Avenue and 
the Hudson river. ' 

To prohibit members of common councils ef cities, 
trustees of villages and supervisors of towns te be inter- 
es‘ed in certain contracts. 

Relative to common schools in the city of Brook- 
lyn. 

Toamend an actentitled‘‘An act to incorporate the 
Jackson Marine Insurance Company of the city of New 
York,” passed April 23d, 1831, and the several acts 
amendatory thereof. 
| ‘To incorporate the American Mutual Insurance Com- 
| pany in the city of New York. 

In relation to the Netural History of New Y ork. 

To repeal co much of the Revised Statutes as directs 
the payment of a cemmission of two and a half per cent 
upon duties paid by auctioneers. 
| ‘To enable resident aliens to hold and convey real es- 
| tate. 
| Re'ating to the court.of common pleas for the city and 








| 


| county of New York, 
| To incorporate the Pelican Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 

To incorporate the Croton Insurance Company in 
| the city of New York. e 
| To incorporate the At'as Mutual Insurance Com- 
| pany. ; 
| To reduce the capital of the Mchanics’ Bank ef the 

city of New York. 
To incorporate the Alliance Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 
Te incorporate the Merchants’ Mutual Insurance 
Company iu the city of New York. ay 
| _ To incorporate the American Baptist Home Mission 
ociety. 

Relative to the Mutual Safety Insurance Company. 

In relation to the office of Surrogate. 

{ Apprepriating money to pay the expenses of the agent 
| appointed to procure and transcribe documents in Eu- 
| rope, relative 10 the Colonial History of this State. 
| ‘Te extend the charter of the Brooklyn Apprentices 
| Library Association, and for ether purposes. 
To extend the t:me for which the New York Dying 
and Printing establishment was originally incorperated. 
In reiation to the inspection of sole leather. 

| ‘Torepeal an act entitled ‘*An act for the better or- 
| ganization of criminal courts in the city and county of 
| New York,” passed May 14, 1840. 
To incorporate the trustees of ihe New York annual 
| conference of the Methodist Episeopal church. 
| Amendatory of the several acts relatmg to common 
' schools. 
To enab'e the supervisors of the city and county of 
| New York to raise money by tax. 
| For the reduction of the capital stock of the Hudson 

Fire Insuraace Company in the city of New York. 
| Inrelation to the firemen in the village of Delhi. 

Toamend an act entitled “ An act to incorporate the 
Householders’ Mutual Insurance company, passed May 
25th, 1841. 

Toincorpo ate the Jchaniter Benevolent Society of 
the city of New York. Je 

To amend an act to incorpcrate the Williamsburgh 
Fire Insurance Company, : assed April 28, 1°33. 

To amend an act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
New York Bible and Common Prayer Beok Society,” 
passed April 2:st, 1841. 

To incorporate the New York floating dry dcck com- 
pany. 

To amend the act entitled “An act concerning the 
proof of wilis, executors and administrators, guardians 
— wards, ane surrogates courts,” passed May 16, 
1837, 

Relative to the collection of taxes in the city of 
Brcoklyn, ard for other purposes. 

To increase the revenues of the state by extending 
the market for salt, coal and lead. 

To amend the revised statutes relative to arbitrators, 

In relation to jurors in the city of New York. 

‘Toincerporate the Bickur Cholem, a benevolent so- 
ciety inthe city of New York. ’ 

To repeal an act entitled ‘*An act to amend an act in 
relation to the inspection of sole leather,’’ passed May 
26, 1841, 

In relation te the construction of the New York and 
Erie rail road. ‘ 

To amend the fourteenth section, title second, chap- 
ter sixth, part third of the revised statutes, relating to 
the venue in actions against public officers. 

To amend the inspection laws. 

To incorporate the Washington monument associa- 
tion in the city of New York. 

In relation to the Saratoga insurance company. 

Requiring surrogates to precure their bill of fees 








ed. 

To amend the charter ef the Nautilus Insurance com. 
pany, passed May 21, 1841. ‘ : 

To incorporate the New York society for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of medical men, 

To incorporate the Astor Mutual Insurance company 
of the eity of New York. 

To amend an act entitled ‘‘An act te extend to the 
city and county of New Yerk the provisions of the gen- 
eral ae! in relation to commen scheels,” passed April 
1 1, 1 
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ArpomtMents BY THE GoveRNoOR, by and with the ad- 

vice and consentof the Senate. 
April 5. 

Ontario County—Peter Mitchell, Judge, in place of John 
Mitchell, who did not quallify. 

Elisha P Averill, Police Justice of Geneva, in place of 
Elisha P Avery, who did not qualify. 

Yates County—William M Oliver, first Judge. 

Charles G Judd,Master and Examiner in Chancery,in 
place of Henry Wells, whose term expires May 13, 1643. 

Benedict W Franklin, Examiner in Chaneery, 


+ Livingston County—Abraham Wigg, Inspector of Lum- 
er 


Hiram C Smith, Inspector of Lumber. 
April 7. 

Cortland County—H-nry Stevens, first Judge, John Gil- 
lett and Oliver Kingman, Judges; reappointments. 

Waiton Swetiand, Judge,in place of Wm Bartlit, term 
expired. 

James L Leach, Examiner in Chancery, vice John Tho- 
mas, term expired. 


Alanson Coats, Eiward C Reed, and Joseph D P Freer, | 
Masters in Chancery, in the place of John Thomas, Barak | 


Niles, and Moses B Butterfield, terms expired. 


Morgan L Hopkins, and Daniel Beeman, jr., Commis: | 
sioners for Loaning U.S Deposit Moneys, vice Joel B Hib- | 


bard and Simeon § Bradford, terms expired. 
Edward C Reed, Supreme Court Commissioner, vice 
Daniel Hawks, term expired. 
Tompkins County—Philip Foot, Inspector of Beef and 
Pork, vice John Helme, term expired. 
April 8. 


Saratoga County—Philip Wagner, of Waterford, Inspec- | 


tor ot Beefand Pork, in place of Foster King, term expired. 


State—Isaac Birdsall, Inspector of State Prison at Mount | 


Pleasant, vice Edward Kemyss, term expired. 
Onondaga County—John Lakin, Commissioner for 


Loaning U. S. Deposit Monies, and under law of 1805, vice | 
Wm B Kirk and Lauren Beach, terms expired. Mr L was | 


appointed the 18th Feb but was then ineligible from hold- 


ing the officeof supervisor, which office he has since re- | 


signed. 
Apul lL. 
Putnam Connty—Daniel Kent and James Cole, Commis 


sionersof Loans under the law of 1908, in place of Asahe | 


Cole and James Lawrence, jr. 


Rensselaer County—John L Van Valkenburgh and 
John C Mather, Commissioners for Loaning U S Deposit 
a vice Wm W Whipple and Isaac B Fox, terms ex- 

ired. 
, Lymm Brown, John T Percy, Georze Day, James T 
Davis, Francis A lencourt, Albert A Thompson, Peter T 
Woodbury, Jacob L Lene and Friend S Rutherford, Com- 
missioners of Deeds for Troy, vice Wm Hagen, Harvey 


Betts, Geo Blair, John T Lamport, Walter W_ Seymour, | 


Abraham Fonda, Charles W Root, Ebenezer Wilson, jr, 
and J Fairchild Wells, terms expired. 
Archibald Bull, Judge term « xpired. 
Silas W Waite, Judge, vice James Woods, term expire d 
John Norton and Elkanah Wilmorth, Inspectors of 


Green Hides and Skins, vice Jonathan Brooks and James | 


Foster, terms expired. 
Thomas R Curran, Jas Holliday,and Heary S Tracy. 


Inspectors of Sole Leather, vice -aml Williams, James | 


Atkins and Eleazer Peck, terms expired. 


Herkimer County—Wm B Porter, and Richard Wilson, 


Commissioners ot Loaning U S Deposit Meneys, vice 


Aaron Petrie and Cornelius T C Van Storm, terms ex- | 


pired. 
April 12. 


Tompkins County——Sylvester Hunt, Inspector ot | 


Leather, vice James Gardner, deceased. 


_TiogaCounty—Thomas Maxwell, Loan Commissioner, 
vice Wyatt Carr, term expired. 


ment. 


Timothy Ruggles, Levi Jones and Saml Kimble, Judges, 


vice Judson Allen, Grover Buel and George Wheeler, 
terms expired. 


Jesse Hinds, Loan Commissioner of U S Deposit Moneys, | 


vice John T Doubleday term expires May 8, 1843, and Lu- 
ther Badger,term expired, 


James B Frasier and Nathan S Davis, Loan Commission- | 


er, under law of 1808. 
Giles W Hotchkiss, Supreme Court Commissioner, vice 
Meson Whiting, term expired. 


Amos Patterson, John i H Park and John J Mellen, Ex- | 
aminers in Chancery, vice Jared Morris, term expired, | 


Horace L Griswold. expires May 5, 1$43,and Luther Bad- 
ger, termexpires May 8, 1843. 
Arniz 4. 

Avsany Counry..John Hitchcock, Harbor master, for 
the city of Albeny; vice Selleck Whitney, term expired. 

Cotvmsia County..Robert McClellan, recorder of the 
city of Hudson, vice Darius Peck, term expired. 

Wheeler H. Clark, commissioner of deeds for the city of 
Hndson. 

Cuemunc County..Timothy T Satterlee, notary pub 
public; vice Miles Covell, term expires 18th Aug. 1843. 


Curnton County. .Thomas B Watson, examinerin chan 


cery. 

Onowpaca County. . Benoni Lee, supreme court commis- 
sioner, vice Jémes S Sanford, resigned. 

Israel Sloan and John Start, inspectors of beef and pork, 
terms expired. 

Monteomery County. .James Genter, of Minden, mas- 
ter inchancery; vice Howland Fish, term expired. 

RenesevaeR County..Henry F Tracy, notary public. 
re-appointment. 

George R Davis, jr., commissioner of deeds for Troy. 


Rocganp County. . Horatio G Prall, of Haverstraw, and 
Thomas E Blanch, of Tappan, masters and examiners in 
chancery. 

Scnonarie County—William Mann, master and exam- 
iner in chancery, vice Charles Goodyear, term expired. 

Wasuincton County—Samuel Black, inspector of beef 
and pork, vice Milton Cline, term expired. 

Benj. Utter, inspector of flour and meal, vice Henry 
Bulkley, term expires 18th Aug. 1843. 


? 


George Chandler, inspector of bee. and perk, vice Sam- | 


uel Haile,jr. term expired. 

WestcuesteR Counry—Samuel F. Reynolds, exam- 

iner in chancery, vice James W, Robirson, term expired. 
Aprillé. 

Avsany County.—Thomas Bayeux, justice of the ju3- 
tices’ court ; vice Gerrit L. Dox,term expires 8th May, 
1843. 

Christopher Ertsberger, Wm McMillen, Petrick Donnel- 
ly, Thomas Radliff and John Hunter, culler of staves and 
heading ; vice Alexander M’Lean, Marcus More,Wm B 
Meeker, Patrick Cormick and Charles Radliff, terms ex- 

ired 


P Benj Van Benthuisen and Loren K Norton, inspectors 
of sole leather; vice Isaac B Van Aernam and Abm ( overt, 
terms expired. 


Broome County—Wm Seymour, first Judge, re-appoint- | 
t 


| Daniel W Talcott, inspector and measurer of wood and 
| timber; vice Seth F Kelly, term expires May 25, 1543. 
Wm W Yates, inspector and measurer of wood ond tim- 
| ber; vice Hugh McCollum, term expired. 

| Joseph C Borne, assistant state sealer; vice Robcrt Har- 
| vey, term expired. 

| Lansing Van Wie, Edward R Peck, John B Frisby and 
| John E Hermans, commissioners of deeds ; vice James R. 
| Rose, Charles H Bramhall, Cornelius Ten Broeck and 
Charles B Lansing, who have declined. y 

James Ostrander, inspector of beef and pork; vics Philo 
| Booth, term expired 
| John S Leake, notary public, re-appointment. 
| - Francis H Tows, notary public; vice Jas W Whelpley. 
| term expires May 25, 1843. ‘ 

Dutcness County.—Andrew J. Ketchum, inspector of 
| flour and meal ; vice Roderick C. Andrews, term expires 
| 26th May 1843. 
| Ebenezer K Dakin, measurer of grain ; vice Samuel J 
| Swalens, term expires 25th May 1843: 
| Jerrerson County.—Joseph C. Partridge and Allen 
| Nimes, master in chancery ; vice Charles D Wright and 
| Wis C Thompson, terms expired. 
| Calvin Skinner, master in chancery ,; vice Gouverneur 
| M Bucklin, who did not qualify. 


Montcomery Covumty.—Anthony Healy, commissioner 
| of loans under law of 1808 ; vice John McArthur, term ex- 
| pired. : 
|" ‘Thos. Simmons, commissioner for loaning U. 8. deposit 
| monies; vice Eli Pierson, term expired. 


Sux.ivan County.—Robert S. Halstead, examiner in 
chancery; vice Andrew G Chatfield, term expired. 


| New Yorxr—Theodorus Van Tine, director of the Phoe- 

| nix Bank; vice Wm B Townsend, term expired. 

| John Targee and Wm Whitlock, jr., directors of the 

| Bank of America ; vice James I. Van Allen and Robert C. 

| Wetmore, terms expired. 

James Davis and Rhodes G Allen, inspectors lumber. 
Prosper M Wetmore and Peter A Cowdrey. commission 

| ers for loaning U.S deposit monies; vice J Philips Phoenix 

and George F T'silman, terms expired. 

| Edward K Collins and John Webb, trustees of the sea- 

| man’s fund and retreat; vice Charles H Marshal and Silas 

| Holmes, terms expire May 14, 1843. 

John 8 Westervelt and John Yates Cebra,of Richmond, 

| trustees of the seamen’s fund and retreat. 

| John T Marselis, inspector of quercitron bark; vice Hez- 
ekiah Walliams, term expired. 

Oxewa County—James Macomber, Daniel Bradway 
| and Franklin French, inspectors of beef and pork ; vice 
| Nehemiah Brown, Andrew Jones and Milton Brayton, 

terms expired. 

Peter Brewer and Levi Comstock, inspectors of beef and 
| pork; vice Henry W Carr, term expired. 
| Joseph W Jenkins, master in chancery; vice Chas. Kil 

bourn, term expired. 
| Matthew F Graves, attorney for the Oncida Indians; vice 
| Nathan Burchard, resigned. 
| Alanson Bennett, master in chancery ; vice Calvin B 
| Gay, resigned. 
Austin B Webber, notary public. 
| Benj. P Johnson, supreme court commissioner under law 
| of 1883; vice Ichabod C Baker, deceased. 


| Amos O Osborne, term expired. 

James Henry and Elijah P Curry, inspectors of leather ; 
vice Henry Newland and Jacob V anderhey den, terms exs 
| pired. 
| Ontario County—John Crane, inspector of beef and 
| pork, term of office expired 
Ralph Chepin and Thomas Beals, notaries public, re-aps 
| pointments. 
| John N Whiting, examiner in chancery ; vice James C 
| Brown, term expired. 

RensseLaer County—Bloomfield Usher, inspector of 

| flour; vice Robert White, term expired. 

Jacob Danker and Willard Lawrence, inspectors flour, 

| Charles M Davis, master in chancery ; vice Henry Z 
Hayner, term expired. 

| James Neil, examiner in chancery. 

| Peter L Hogeboom, weigher and measurer of grain and 

| wood; vice Lawrence Rysedorph, term expired. 

| Darius Allen, inspector domestic distilled spirits. 

Oliver L Searsand SamlL Gallup, cullers of staves and 
heading. 

Miehael Bohan, inspector of fish and liver oil. 

Saratoca Counry—Seth W Higgins, notary public. 
| Sonengsctany Country—Abraham Warren, judge ; vice 
| John Titus,term expiers April 18, 1$43. 

Horatio N Walton, commissioner for loaning monies be- 
| longing to the U.S ; vice Stephen H Johnson, whose term 
{| has expired. 
| Albert & Austin, police justice for the city of Schenec- 
| tady 

Apri. 7. 

Kings Couuty—Samuel Garrison, justice of the munici- 
| pal court in thecity of Brooklyn,vice Theodore Eames, 
| term expired. 


Arrit |4. 
Albany Count :—Henry Q Hawley, master in chancery, 
| vice Samuel M Woodruff, term expired. 
| Steuben County—Robeit Campbell, jr, supreme court 
| commissioner, vice David McMaster. 


| 


| PUBLIC STOCK EXCHANGE, 
AT THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE—April 20. 
PUBLIC ADMITTED FREE. 

















TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





{ 
{ 












5000 N. ¥. 6’s,1861...... 30 dewlied osc ele of 
2900 do GO. cccecvcecesecoceccs DAS OF 
10000 do OO? cceee ees 
1000 do on EE ee Cee 
7000 do i t< senstsans saan ocats 
1000 = du rey is 

| 2000 Water Loan, 1853. .........4 
| 7000 Illinois Sixes, 1870........ 

2000 do ee a oe eee 
SOOO ONO BikCS, 1860... os ons sos cccnces es . £Ob 
3000 Kentucky Sixes. .........06% sores SnW 83 
3000 do ’ EKETEESELISER CIEE Ee ee 
2000 + 38do BOs od cas 0 bee 600 00-0 oss oShOd I 
| £000 do ey Se 
| 1000 do GO, ocr ccccccce ccccec cece SW SO 
ee ccoce. Susads 88, 
‘ -bléds 86 
eoccecc ccs ce ee DOW 1124 
10 shares American Exchange Bank....... + 70 
10 Ge Parties TORR... ccc cece sevice cs cocce Be 
25. do CantonCo..... woccccces s osb80ds 20 
50 4 86do GO. coed ccc ccvcccsccccs 0 oo Oe 
26 do GO, 6:0:4,0,004.65019 0 62 9,die00 cM an 
45: Go New SGNGy <<... cece cases sce Me 
50 «do Harlem RR... wcereceee cc ccces es 16h 


Sales at the Stock Exchange—April 20. 
10 shares Merchants’ Bank. ......0+:02 eeeee 98 
50 o 





do Phenix Bank. ......cccccssccsccece 15 
50 = do do...... cece ec cecrccsccccsec ce 2h 
25 do Am Ex Bank.......... 71 
50 do Mechanics’ Bank..... . 
25 do Bank of Kentucky....... - 48 
50) do OO... 0. once sesccccsecinccees AOR 
50 Go Camton Ce. . ccccce coccccccscccccss W 
25 do New Jersey RR........0.020.2+- 68} 
25 «do GOs ciiccicc cee cheese 500s 
30 do Auburn & Rochester..........+. 95§ 
75 do Mohawk.......-ccccccessccecee 80 
50 Stonington RR ..........+--b60d 21 






do 
Mohawk Bonds. ..... ses. 
1000 Kentucky Sixes.. 


eee etee nese 














4000 do BOae dececcccnccsss coccsive Oe 
1000 do DOs ccsecccc crc ceestec cece fe 
1000S do APRA eer 
1000 do dO. . we ceceereceeee oe CASH 88} 
1000 = do Dis: 5 2visi4ceian 0:0 ce mses Se ee 
1000 do BO. nianencrseesce ovevscces DEN am 
1060 Ohio Sixes, 1860. ........eeeeeee---Cash 69 
1000 do GOs seevesccess cemeseepoeues Ga 
1000 do Beseces TreTta ss 
2600 do do.. eeeeee DISA 69 
1000 do do... ..cash 69; 
2000 do do.. woe ecses - 830d 693 
20000 =do GO. cccacccce ceccccccce USGS 69 
2000 N Y¥ 6's, 1962. ...0 ces ccccseccecscese ss 105 
1000 do do. 0.608 06.06.0¢.0:0 ee Dae 


7000 N Y 6’s,half yearly, 1861. .... 2. eeeeees 104 
9000 N Y¥ 5378, 1961... .. cecessesseees cece sDBd 99 
1181} NY 678, 1850. . 2. ccc ccc cercccecccccuee 95 
die. Ce, Seer rr ne 
R000 NW PRIOR, «cic as.0.0st-s'0 oan cageenes 
8704 City 6’s, 1558... 
10000 City Loan 1870... 








Philadelphia Saie of Stocks—April 19. 
$2100 City 5's, 1849....... Pee ee ee ae 
$1000 County 68,1871. . 1. eee cocccccce 190 
$1000 Tennessee Bonds, 5’s...... .eeeeeeeeee 

8 shares Wilmington RR......... 


15 do Philadelphia Bank.........0+6.. 52 

45 do Mechanics’ Bank... .......eueeee 16¥ 

16 do Reading RR......cccccscvees 14g 
After Board. 

30 do Merch & Mechs Bank, Pitts...... 40 

62 do 


Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank... ... 25: 
30 do Manufacturs’ & Mechanics’........ 11 
$10,800 State 5’s, 1854,.....ccccccccccccccces 49 





Divipenp.—The Bank of New York has declared a divi- 
dend of four per cent. for the last six months, payable on 
the first of May. 





Review ofthe New York Market. 





Levi D Carpenter, supreme court commissioner ; vice | 


ASHES~—Pearls remain entirely nominal; parcels for 
future delivery are offered at $5 60. 
| _ The stock of Pots (all sorts) is now 370 bbls; and of 
| Pearls 278. 
BEESWAX—We notice sales of 15,000lbs prime South- 
| ern Yel.ow at 29 a 29} cts, cash. 
| COAL—Foreign afloat continues scarce, and first quali- 
ty isin request ; 23] tons Cosrse Newcastle, received in- 
direct, sold at $6 50.4 mos; and 175 Belgian, from yard, on 
| terms not transpired. 
| COCOA —A lot of 80 bags Trmidad, to arrive from Bal- 
timore, has been taken for export on privateterms. 
| COFFEE—The market remains without animation, 
with a heavy stock of Brazil, but prices have not varied 
particularly. The sales include 800 begs Brazil at 6]a8} 
cts; 300 Laguayra, 7#a8;; 150 Cuba 74289; 125 Sumatra, 7a 
74; 300 green Java, 7a8}: 350 Maracaibo, 787}, 4 mos; and 
650 St Domingo, 54a53 cts, cash. By auction, Thursday 
2898 bags common to good fair Brazil sold at 6§a7§ cents, 
4 


mos. 

COPPER— Old Shcathing is dull : 3.24000 Ibs sold for 
a at 14} cents, cash. 

OTTON—The transactions embrace 2050 bales Upland 
and Florida, at 43 a 6% cents; 550 Mobile 5 a 7}; 500 New 
Orleans 6 a 7}, including some fine, 8 a 83; and 266 Texas, 
} about 6 a 63, short price—making atotal for the week of 

7580 bales. 

DRUGS AND DYES—We notice sales of 25 tons Soda 
| Ash, (80 per cent) at $3 31} per 100 lbs 6 mos ; a few bales 
| Honduras Sarsaparilla, which is very scarce, 35 cents; 75 
| bales Calisaya Bark, for home use, 50}, cash; and 1600 lbs 
| fara Balsam Capivi, on terms we did not learn. 

DYEW OODS—The market is again nearly bare of Log- 
wood, with the exception ofCampeache Fustic is plenty, 
and in but little demand. Niceregua Wood is dull, al- 
though the stock remains very light. 
Friday last embrace about 50 tens Campeache Logwood at 
$22; 45 St Domingo 17 a 17 50; 10 Jamaica 15, cash; and 
some Maracaibo Fustic and Honduras Logwood,on terms 
not transpired 

FEATHERS—Sale have been made of 8001b. prime 
a Live Geese at 27 cents, and 500 ibs. good 24 cts, 
cash. 

FISH— The market is quiet, 600 qtls dry Cod, just arrived 
sold at $2,124 ; and 100 bbls No3 Mackerel, 4,62 1-2a4,75, 
not $5, as reported in our last. Scaled Herring are at 34a 
37} cts. 

FRUIT—There have been sales of 200 boxes Bunch Rai- 
sins for ¢xport at 1,70, long price ; 250 drums Turkey Figs 
10} cents ; 8 cases superior Genoa Citron, 15, all cash; and 
10 do not so good, about 14, 4 mos. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—The market for Western Flour 
until yesterday was very firm, and sales of Gencsee wero 
made to a fair exteut Wednesday snd Thursday at $5.87} 
5343; yesterday, a knowledge of the fact that the Hudson 
was again navigable to Albany, induced a disposition on 
the part ot some holders to realize, and 400 bbis changed 
hands on private terms, but atsome reduction from pre- 
vious retes. Nothing done in Ohio or Michigan. Troy, 
to be manufactured from white Chili Wheat, is offered to 
arrive, at about $6.50. There have been no receipts from 
New Orleans; 400 bbls expecied, sold at $5.6}. Southern, 
at the close, was held less firmly.and some descriptions 
could have been purchased somewhat below the extreme 
rates paid earlier inthe week. The sales (all previous to 
yesterday.) include 600 bbls Howard street, at $4,693a4,75 ; 
350 Richmond Country 475; 2a 300 Alexandria, 4,62424,78, 
the letter price for fancy; and a few hundred Georgetown, 
4,75. Jersey Rye Flour is without change, steady at 3,123; 
North River hes been sold as low as 2,68382,75. 2600 bush- 
els Ship Stuff,afloat,sold yesterday at 131-2, and afew 
Shorts 10 cents About 500 bbls Brandywine Corn Meal 
brought 2,75, cash. 

GRAIN—The invoice of 4012 sacks (say 11,000 bushels) 
Chili Wheat received some time since, has been teKen for 
milling at Troy at 933 cents, cash ; the market is now en- 
tirely bare. 400 bushels Northera Rye here sold at 65 cts ; 
and 1000 do to arrive im a day or two,62,cash. Northern 
Oats sell pretty freely to go East, but at rather lower rates, 
say at 27 a 29 cents for River, and 23 a 26 cents for Jersey ; 
of Southern, 3800 bushels sold at 24a 22; and 1000, de 21 








*, 


The sales since | 
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cents. The receipts of Corn have fallen off—prices have 
not veried ; the sales include 1850 bushels Southern at 53 
cents ; 1500 Jersey, 55, me:sure ; 1000 do 56; and 6100 do 
Northern, part to arrive, 53 a 55, weight. 

HIDES—There have been sales of 5700 St. Catharines, 
(26 lbs) at about 11 cents, short time ; 600 salted African, j 
74; 960 light Chagre, 12, less 5per cent, both cash ; 1338 | 
Matamoras, (25 lbs) rejecting badly damaged, 10} ; and 10 | 
bales Kip Skins, }1, both 6 monthe. | 

INDIGO—We know of nc sales. | 

LEAD - Missouri Pig, the stock of which is very light, | 
is firm, without sales since our last. 

LEATHE R—By auction,on Thursday, 6520 sides Sole 
were disposed of toa large company, on acredit of 6 mos 
at an advance onthe prices of last sale of 4aj of acent; 
terms then 4 mos. : 

MOLASSES—The market continues heavy, and large | 
sales are effected with difficulty. | 

NAVAL STORES—We know of no sales of Turpen- | 
jine for export. Spirits Turpentine ia in good request, | 
with sales of 150 casks, in lotsfrom the wharf, at 32 cts, 4 | 
mos. Of Rosia, we notice a sale of of 250 bbls North Coun- | 
ty at 82cents, delivered. 

OILS.—Since our last, 7000 bbls South Sea Whale have | 
been taken for export at 30 cents, cash; the quantity now | 
offering is much reduced, and some advance is demanded. | 
Linseed is very firm, and prices tend upward—27 bplsChio | 
sold at 874 cents; and English in lots, 924a95, cash; 6 pipes | 
Olive brought 30 cents,6 mos; baskets remain very scarce 
and wanted. 

PLASTER PARIS—There 1s more activity, consequent 
upon the resumption of navigation, and sales have been | 
made of several small parcels, together about 200 tons, at 
$2,25, cash. | 

PROVISIONS—The causes before noticed have further | 
considerably advanced the price of Ohie Pork ; but fora 
day ortwo the upward tendency has been checked, the 
market, however, closes firmly at ¢9 50,and7 50 fornew 
Mess and Prime—these prices being repeatedly refused for | 
large parcels ; the sales Wednesday were 3000 bblsnew | 
Mess, one-half to arrive, st $9 a9 25; and yesterday, 1000 
bbls deliverable on or before September 1, at the option of | 
the seller. 9 25 ; and 1000 do deliverable on or before July | 
1, $9 50; 200 bbls new Prime brought $7 25, now held 
above 7 60; 1000 old Prime, $6 50a7, with some at7 25; 
290 bbls old Mess, $8 62g a8 75, all Ohio ; 
New York State at $7 25 for old Prime Pork, and9 25 for 
old Mess. Beef iswithout change—very firm, with steady | 
sales at our quotations, 
of acent,and the tendency is still upward ; 200 bbls and 
2000 kegs changed hands at 6 a6} cents. The sales beside | 
consist of 146 hhds Rams in dry salt, at 43 cents ; 50 bbls | 
Pickled do 4} ; and 300 bbis Beef Rounds5}. Cheese isin 
rether better request. 











bly reduced. We notice sales fer the week of about 1100 
cts at $2 25.22 433 for ordinary to fair ; and $2 62}a2 81}, 
cash, for good to prime. 

SALT—Both Coarse and Fine have come forward very 


| 1ug, and prices have advanced. Sale of 253 hhds at 4a8 50 


Ohio Lard has further improved 4 | 
| 
| 


Avexanpai, April 13—Fleur—Demand rather less ac- 
tive. Salesof good brands at $4 183. 


Louisvitie, April8—There has been some activity in 
the market, but transactions generally have been light.— 
Money matters are comparatively easy, and the banks 
take all the good paper offered them. Bacon—Receipts 
light, Sales of Hog round at 2ga2!, and Hams 3a3} cts. — 
Flour is worth $2 7) a 2 874 per barrel. Grain—No wheat 
coming iu. Hemp—Supply ebundant, with ready sales of 
prime at $275 per cwt. Tobscco—Receipts increas 


for firsts; 1 50 a2 75 for seconds, end | 20 for thirds. 
Exchange—Eastern has advanced to par a hali per ceut 
prem. 


Mosite, April8 —Cotton—The season has been more 
backward and unfavorable for the next crop than any 
within our recollection. Lime—Retails at $1 75a$2. The 
brig Linden arrived yesterday from New York, brings 
£9000in specie, and the brig Alabama, from the same 
place, £50,000 in gold. 

Bills on New York, at sight, 174819 ; checks on New 
Orleans, 19al£4 ; Specie 19}a20 








| 


Forelgn Markets. 


American Strate Stocxs.—The English holders of 
American State Stocks sometime since addressed a memo- 
rialto Mr. Everett,the American Minister, on the subject 
of “ repudiation,” setting forth their distress on account of 
the non-payment, by these states, of either principel or 
interest. Mr. Everett replies at length in a letter, which 
is published inthe London Times of the 3d inst. He deeply 
sympathises with the memorialists, and states, that the re- 
proach which the repudiating doctrine has broughton the 
American name has been the only circumstance which has 
prevented a residence in the land of his fathers from being 
a source of unmingled satisfaction to him. Mr. Evereit 
theu remarks, that “the position of some at least of the | 
indebted states is as singular as it is deplorable ; that they 





| 
have involved themselves most unadvisedly in engage- 


ments, which would be onerous to much larger and richer 


communities ; and yet possess, under an almost hopeless 
present embarrassment, the undoubted means of eventual 
recovery.” Mr. Everett then refers to the condition of 


and 150 bbls | Illinois, and efter giving afew statistics, says that he be- | 
| lieves her industrious frugal, intelligent people, will not, | 


for any length of time, submit to lie under the reproach 
and bear the loss incident to a total prostration of pubiic 
credit. The same remarks he applies to other states. Mr. 
Everett goes on to state, that widespread and severe as 


has heen the suffering in England caused by the default of | e 
some of the states, public and private losses among the | late Joshua Marsh, inthe 6 
| Americans, he believes to have been greater. ‘* The states 
RICE—The stock in first hands has become considera- | 


themselves as Governments, have experienced the great- 


which have not, honorably and promprly met their obliga- 
tions,)—that credit on which alone, in some instances, they 





sparingly of late, and prices have an upward tend 
cargo of 19O0bbls St Kitts was taken by a pac 
cts,4 mos; and 845 sacks Liverpool Fine, supposed at our 
quotations. 

SPIRITS—There is an increased demand for Foreign 
from the trade. 

SUGARS—Sales have been made of 1100 hhds New Or. 


leans, (including 100 for refining, and 300 to go out ofthe | 


market,) at 3 3-Sa 34 tor inferior to 5 3-8 cents; 250 Porto 
Rico, 6a7}; 100 bxs Brown Havana, 6ja7 1-3. 

SUMAC--Further sales of 100 bags Palermo have been 
made ai $45 6 mos. 

TALLOW-—A lot of 25 bbls prime Northern was sold 
yesterday at 7} cents, cash. 

SEEDS—Free Clover isin quick request at gradually 
improving prices; the sales since our last have been large 
ranging {rom 8 to 8} cents—now held higher. Timethy 
goes off slowly at $i6al7, the latter price for small lots. 
Nothing done in Flax. 

TOBACCO--The market continues quiet, and we only 
know of small sales new crop Kentucky at 5a6 cents for 
first, 4 seconds, and 3 for crosses. 

WINES—Among other sales within our range i 
10 qr casks Sweet Malaga at 45 cents, cash. 

WOOL—There has been a better demand for most kinds 
but chiefly confined to the dealers. 


s one of 


’ 


y3 a) 
ker at 31} 


depended for the resources necessary to complete and 
render productive their public works. The general gov- 


| 


est embarrassments from the suiden destruction ef credit, | 
(extending alike to those states which have, and those | MUN, aged 23 vears, late of Framingham, M 


| 


) years. 
ernment of the United States, after having paid offa public | 


withdrawn at 59; and.20 serons Havana do at $4 cts. Inthe 
preceding week, 3000 boxes yellow Havana Sugar were 
disposed of ; 1500 boxes at 33 fl and the remainder at a 
price notgenerallyknown. The business in Potashes has 
been confined to a few trifles; Ist sort New York mey be 
bought at 17 flin bond, 2nd and 3rd sort in proportion: St 
Petersburg at 17] flin consumption, and Tuscan nominally 
at191-2 fil. Incotton ne alteration has taken place. and 
there remains only to be said, that even at cur present low 
prices the demand for the article is unimportant. Towards 
the 12th April, a gems, sale will be held of about 300 bales 
Surinam and Nickerie, besides about 2500 bales from the 
United States. In allother articles, nothing worth while 
has taken place. 

Havre, March 29.—A fair business has been done in 
Cotton, and prices have met with steady suppert. 

Mancuester—Without any decided advance in prices 
the market for Goods has improved since the sailing of the 
last steamer, and a fair and steady demand, fully equal 
to the supply, has existed. Yarns,on the contrary, have, 
not a much noticed, but they also have remained steady 
in value. 











- — ——___} 
MARRIED: 

On the Sth instant, at New Brunswick, N. J., Mr. WIL- 
LIAM JOHNSON, late of the firm of Johnson & Co.,in 
this city,to Miss ELIZA CECIL, of the former place. 

On Thursday evening, April 13th, by the Rev. Dr. Sea- 
bury, WALTER CHISHOLM, to ELLEN M. PARKER, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday moining, 16th March, by Rev D. Dunbar, 
= JAMES BURGUSON, to Mrs G R Robinson—both of 
this city. 

At Summit, Schoharie county, N. ¥Y., March 19th, by the 
Rev. Mr. Bullock, Mr. GEORGE 8. REED, of New York 
to Miss LOUISA, daughter of Seymour Boughton, Esq., of 
the former place. 

At Derby, Coan.,on the 17th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Ashley, JAS. M. MANN, of New York, to Miss SUSAN 
A. WHITING, of the former place. 

On Tuesday evening, 18th inst, by the Rev. Dr. Mille- 
doler, Mr. GUSTAVUS A. BRETT, to Miss CAROLINE 
M., daughter of Dr. Peter Van Arsdale, all of this city. 





DIED: 

On Thursday. April 18th, of consumption, Mrs. ANNA- 
BELLA F. LIVINGS, aged 36 years, widow ofthe late 
Christopber Livings, of Yorkshire, Eng. 

On Thursday evening, April 13th, ANN, widow of the 
yearofherage. . 

On Thurstay afternoon, April 13th, ALFRED ELEVIN, 
only son of Alfred and Ellen D. Brooks, aged 5 years. 

On Thursday afternoon, April 13th, DANIEL DAD 


283. 
On Saturday, the 15th inst, of consumption, SAMUEL B. 
DARROW, aged 32 years. 


On the 15th April, Mrs RACHEL HENNIGAR, aged 68 
On Sunday morning, the 16th inst, in the 22d year of her 


debt of more than two hundred millions of dollars, has | age, ANN EL]ZA DAY, daughter of Captain S. D. and Sa- 
found itself unable to negotiate a trifling loan in this great | rah Jones. } 

metropolis of the financial world, whose superabundant | On the 16th inet, SARAH ANN, only daughter of Ed- 
| capital, but for the default of some of the states, would | watd and Julia Ann Miller, sged9 months and 16 days. 


have continued to be for those states themselves, and for 
| individuals, a vast gold mine of unexhausted capaeity. In 
addition to these public embarrassments, private fortunes 
| almost without number have been destroy ed in the general 
| wreck.of which the failure cf the states, as cause or effect, 
| isone of the principal elements.” 
| Mr. Everett then says, that he doubts if, inthe history 
| of the world, in so short a period, such a transition has 
| been made from a stateof high prosperity to one of gencral 
| distress, as in the United States within the last six years. 
| And yet, the elasticity and power of recovery are great 
beyond the conception of those who do not know it from 
personal observation. Even within this disastrous period, 
a private commercial debt te England, estimated at 
| £25,000,009 stdrling, has been paid by the American mer- 
| chants, with as little ioss tothe creditor as would attend 
| 
| 


or any other country. 
In conclusion, Mr. Everett says, that he feeis confident 


the collection of an equal amount of domestfe debt in this | 


FREIGHTS—To Liverpool are not very active, though | 
the packets, as also those to London and Havre, get full at 
our rates 

EXCHANGE—The business in Foreign since our las 
has been to a fair extent at 5a 6 per cent prem. for Bills 
on Londo: ; on Paris, £541} a f.6.40; Amsterdam, 33$ a 38% ; | 


that the time will come when every state in the Union will | 
fulfil its engagements. } 

Liverroot, April 4—Ashes—Considerable business done | 
| in Montreal Pots at full prices, and some sales Pearls at 30s. | 
| Oils—In Fist: not much demand, but £32 10s refused for | 
Cod. 


On Sundey evening, April 16th, MARTHA LIVINGS« 
TON, widow of the late Gilbert R. Livingston, Esq., in the 
88th year of her age. 

On Sunday, the J6th inst, of convulsions, ADELAIDE, 
infant daughter of Abraham and Abby C. Bassford, aged 1 
| year and 9 mos. 

On Monday morning, 17th inst., SARAH, wife of Patrick 
Moran, aged 48 years. . 

On Monday the 17th inst.,in the city of Brooklyn, SA- 
RAH MARIA, wife of James G. ‘Talmage, in the 35th year 
of her age. 

On Tuesday morning, 18th inst after a short illness, Mrs 
ELIZABETH UFSON., in the 75th year of her age. 

On Tuesday, i8th instant, of typhus fever, JAMES M. 
PORTER, son of Eleazar Porter, aged 17 years. 
| OnTuesday, the 18th instant, Mr. EFFINGHAM W. 
| ARNOLD. printer, aged about 43 years. 
| @The Kingston (Ulster county) papers will please 
copy the above notice. 

At Bloomingview, Staten Island, on Friday, 14th mst., 
Rev. WILLIAM COLE, in the 74th year of his age. 

At Palermo, Sicily,on the 22d of February, Mr. RICH- 
ARD CODMAN, iate of this city. 

On the 15th April, st Flushing, LongIs‘and, after a short 
and severe illness, ROBERT CARTER, in the 58th year of 











Hamburg, 24} a 343 ;-and Bremen, 753 a 75} cents.—Ship- | 


ping and Commercial List. 





New Yorxw Cartie Market, April 17—At Market, 925 
frish head of Cattle, (450 from Penn.) 75 Cows and Calves, 
and 400 Sheep. 

Beei Cettle—Prices have reacted and we quote the range 
full $1 percwt onthe various grades, viz: $5 6,50 for re- 
tailing qualitie:, and 3,25 a 450 for ordinary. Market very 
dull and 400 left over. 

Cows and Caives—Sales of 40 at $15 a20to 25 a 30. 

Sheep—The few at market were all taken at 2,25a ¢. 





Brighton Market—Monday, April 17, 1843. 


At Market 875 Beef Cattle, 15 yoke Working Oxen, 
2150 Swine, and 50 Sheep. 120 choice Beef Cattle un- 
sold. 

Prices— Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices for a like quali- 
ty were not sustained. Extra at $5. 
second quality $4 50a 4 62; third quality,g4 a4 50. A 
yoke or two may-have brought a trifle more than our high- 
est quotations. 

Working Oxen—A very few sales only were effected. 

Sheep—Prices were not made public. 

Swine—Lots to peddle 3$c for Sows, and 43c for Bar 
rows ; Old Barrows 4jc. Atretail from 4 to 5jc ; smal 
Shoats, weighing under fifty, 5 and 6c. 





Burraxo, April 11—The demand for flour for consump- 
tion has fallen off considerable, retail sales are now made 
at $425; several large parcels, in all, some 20€0 bbls, have 
beentaken at $4 for shipment east. 70c per bushel is 
offered for wheat detivered after Lake navigation opens, 
75c is demanded by holders. No change to notice in other 
kinds of produce. 


PuiLapevruis, April 13—Cattle Market- The offerin 
comprised 1100 Beeves, of which 286 werefrom Ohio, an 
the balanze from this state ; 417 Cows and Calves; 610 


Swine, including 340 from Qhio, und 1670 Sheep. Beef 


Cattle—The supply having increased, 


— gave way.— 
The demand was good, and all but 1£0 


were taken for the New York market. 


The offering were all taken, including 200 Ohio for New 


York at $4a5 per 100lbs. Sheep were all taken at $2a4, 


and some extra at $5a5 25 each. 


First quality, $4 75; | 


4 ead were taken at 
$5a6 50 per 100 ibs; 167 head Ohio and 110 Pennsylvania 
Cows and Calves 
sold at ¢5a12 for Dry Cows; 9a18 for Springers, and 20a30 
for Milch Cows, witha few extras at $33 each. Swine— 


seed in little request at rather lower rates. Tallow— 
| Higher prices realized; 289 bbls Am sold at 39s for brown 
| to 433 81 for good. Tobacco—Sales last month more lim- 
| ited than those of February; prices of Ky stem’d again de- 
| Clined 4d to $d, and it was difficult to effect business even 
| at that reduction; no material change in other descrip- 
tions. Turpentine—Demand revived, and 200 bbls sold by 
auction at7s 61 per cwt. 

Lonpon, April 3—Cotton—We have not had much ins 
| quiry for Cotton of late, but the market has had a firm tone 
| and full prices have been obteine}. 4 he sales oi the week 
| 


have consisted altogether of 970.bales Madras ordinary to 
good fair at 3d to 3 fd and 700 bales Surat low middling to 
good fair at 3; to 3g per Ib. 

Corn—The wheat trade during the greater part of last 
month was dull and heavy, and an abatement of fully 4s 
per quarter from our previous quotations was submitted to; 
there appeared however more disposilion to purchase du- 
ty paid foreign parcels on this day week, and the market 
on Friday was firm at the present rates. Flourhung heavi- 
ly on hand, and ship flour must be quoted 3s per sack low- 
er. Barley being scarce, was tolerably steady. Beansand 


Oats meta poor inquiry at a declineof1s 6d to 2s per 
quarter. 

Tobacco—Very little business has been done during the 
last month, although two or three buyers have been in the 
market for Virginia leaf for exportation; but holders hav- 
ing stood upon firm prices, which are higher than on the 
Continent, prevented business § 

Provistoxs—American——There have been extensive 
transactions in old Beef and Pork during the past month, 
at prices varying according to the condition ef the article. 
The market is now firmer for what remains in first hands. 
New Beef, as well as Fork, meets aready sale at the quo- 
tations, but the arrival of large supplies would cause prices 
to recede. Nonew Bacon or Hams have arrived. Old 
Pickled Hams are nearly unsaleable. The stock of Cheese 
is much reduced. The last public sale was not well at- 
tended; but a considerable quantity was taken, some, well 
selected at the extreme quotatiens. With large arrivals of 
Lard, prices have considerably receded, and secondary 
qualities, for chandlery purposes, have not met a read 
sale. The finer sorts are in demand; the last parcel of- 
fered (1,000 kegs) found buyers at 36s to 37s 6d per cwt. 

There are inquiries for Grease Butter. 

Amstenrvam, March 29.—Of 672 hhds Maryland Tobacco 
which yesterday were brought to the hammer, 528 hhds 
went at 16 1-2 to 42 1-2,or on an average at 24; 300 
ages Porto Rico leaves at 18 1 2 to 46,on an average at 27; 
153 doin rolls at 45 to 46 1-2; 50 serons Cuba leaves were 





Oil Turpentine steady at 37s; Pale Rape and Lin- | 


Peason dull sale were unaltered as regards value; but ‘ 


his ege. 

On Monday morning, 17th April, at the residence of his 
sor, Prefessor Tioudfit,in New Brunswick,N. J., in the 
| full possession of his faculties, and in the peace and tri- 
| ump of an assured faith in his Redeemer, the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER PROUDFIT, D. D., inthe 75th year of his age. 

In Binghampton viliage,on Friday, the 8th inst.,SO- 
PHRONIA, wite of J. R. Orton, and daughter of the late 
Cyrus Hotchkiss,of Windsor, aged 34 years. 

On the 12th inst. at Westport, Conn, H. L. LUFF, Print- 
er, a native of this city. 

At Holmdel, N. J.on Sunday 16th inst, in the 4th year of 
her age, ELEANOR, daughter of Mr. Wm A. Pigot, of this 
city. 

Off the coast of Florida, April 3d, on board of bark Ann 
Louisa, while on her passage from Vera Cruz to this port, 
‘of consumption, F. SACHEGANATINA, a native of 
France. 

On the 21st of Merch, at Kingston, Jamaica, whither he 
had gone with the hope of regaining his health, FREDE- 
RICK THOMAS PRESCOTT, in the 23d year of his age. 
This fine youth was possessed of a most amiable — 
tion, and endowed with excellent intellectual faculties. 
He was theron of Eutis Presco:t, merchant, of this city. 
His parents mourn the Joss of one who was their pride, and 
all who knew him deeply feel their affecting bereavement: 
But 


“ Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 
And fate descend in sudden night 
On manhood’s middle day.” 
New Orveans, April 4th, 1843. 





TO PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS IN THE 
BOOK TRADE. 
S. H. GIMBER, 


Portrait, Landscape and geheral Engraver, 25 Pine street. 
P.S. Magazine and Fancy Plates engraved. 
Alse—works illustrated, and drawings upon wood for 

Wood Engrvers,done with promptitude.  al6 


OR THE FACE AND SKIN—CHURCH’S VE- 
GETABLE LOTION,a highly valuable cosmetic 
for the removal of eruptionson the face and skin, particu 
larly pimples, blotches, ringworm, and cutaneous 
tions of every description. Sold in bottles at 75 cents . 
at 188 Bowery, corner of Spring st. apls 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1843. 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL PASSAGE OF- 
FICE, 43 Peck Slip, New York.—The subscribers 
take this method of reminding their friends and the 
ryote they continue to make arrangements for bring- 
ng out passengers from all parts of ENGLAND, IRE- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES, on the most reasona- 
ble terms, by the magnificent ships comprising the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, viz: 
Ship ROSCIUS, Capt. John Collins, 
<< SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 
“ SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 
* GARRICK, Capt. W. Skiddy, 
New or a Nd oe Capt. Bursley, 
‘ SOUTHERNER, Capt. Palmer, 
“ ROCHESTER, Capt. Palmer, 
“ LIVERPOOL, Capt. Eldridge. 
Sailing from Livepool en the 5th and 13th of each Jmonth! 
and with the 


“UNITED LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS,” 
composed of superior first class American Packet Ships, 
sailing three trmes in each month, makes five ships per 
month, from Liverpool, or one every six days; thereby 
preventing the possibility of unnecessary detention to the 
emigrant. As heretofore no exertion or expense has been 
aves by the subscribers to make their line worthy of 
the patronage it has hitherto receivedfrom the hands ef a 
discerning public. So,in future, the same policy will go- 
vern them in endeavoring to make the Line still more 
worthy ofincreased favor. , 

Passagesfrom LONDON, BRISTOL and GREENOCK, 
direct to New York, also from LIVERPOOL to NEW OR- 
LEANS, MOBILE, SAVANNAH and CHARLESTON, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and the various ports in 
British North America, canat al! times be engaged on 
reasonable terms. 

In all cases where those sent for decline coming, the 
passage money will be refunded, as usual, without any de- 
duction. A free passage from the various seaports of Ire- 
land and Scotland to Liverpool, can also be secured. 


REMITTANCES. 


For the accommodation of persons wishing to send mo- 
ney to their friends in the Old Country, the subscribers 
give drafts for any amount, payable on demand, without 
discount or any other charge, at the following places : 

IRELAND-—In Irelrnd, the National and Provincial 
Banks and Branches. 

In ENGLAND— Messrs James Bult, Son & Co. Bankers, 
Londou . Exchange and discount Bank, Liverpool, and 
Branches throughout England and Wales. 

In SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland ; Green- 
ock Banking Company, and Branches throughout Scot- 
land. ; 

Persons residing in this country, and wishing to send 
money to their friendz,may ensure its being done satis- 
factorily on their remitting the amount they wish sent, 
with the name and address of the person for whom it is 
intended. A draft for the amount will then be forwarded 
per - packet, and a receipt for the same returned by 
mail. 

The regular packets will be despatched from the office 
as usual, viz: 

To London, on the Ist,10th and 20th of each month. 

To Liverpool, on the Ist, 7th, 13th; 16th, 19th and 26th 
ef each month 

To New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and Charleston, 
weekly. 

For farther particulars apply (if by letter, post paid) to 
W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, 43 Peck slip, 
corner of South st, New York, 
or to any of the agents, in the following places, viz: 

Boston—Messrs P B Burke & Co, 5 Broad street. Utica, 
N Y—Messrs Cameron & Co. Springfield, Mass—Mr J M 
Thompson, Messrs Harnden & Co Express office. Albany, 
N Y—Messrs Pomeroy & Co Express office, 5 Exchange. 
Philadelphia, Pa—Mr John Bardsley, 39 North Second st. 
Louisville, Kv—Mr J V Escott. St Louis, Mo—Messrs 
Goodwim and Murray. Cincinnati, Ohio—Mr H J Rider, 
Sycamore, near Fifth street. fe25 





OLD ESTABLISHED PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
ie South street, New York.—Passage to and from 

Great Britam and [reland, via Liverpool and Lon- 
don, by the regula: packets, sailing weekly to and from 
Liverpool, and to sail from London on the Ist, 10th and 20th 
0: each month. The subscriber has made extensive ar- 
rsagements to bring out emigrants, and can, with great 
confidence assure those persons sending for their friends, 
thatevery due and diligent attention will be shown them, 
and all who embark withthem. Passages can also be en- 
geged from Liverpool direct to New Orleans, Mobile, Sa- 
vannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and to the differ- 
ent ports of the British Provinces. With these atrange- 
ments, together with the advantages which his Liverpool 
correspondents possess, being large ship owners, and ex- 
tensively engaged in the freighting business—having Jast 
year despatched upwards of 100 first class ships to the vari- 
ous ports of the United States, with freight and passengers. 
The facility offered by this establishment is unsurpas-ed, 
and from the large number of first class ships employed in 
the line,there can be no detention whatever, which will 
be guaranteed. The price of passage will be at the lowest 
rate, and should any of those sent tor decline coming. the 
passage money will be returned, as customary. The 
steamboat fare from the different ports to Liverpool can, as 
usual, be secured. Those remitting money to their friends 
can have drafts to any amount, payable in all the principal 
towns, without discount,throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland,an arrangement which has given the greatest 
satisfaction. 

The subscriber hopes to receive a continuation of the 
public patronage which has been so liberally bestowed for 
many years past. For further particulars,apply (af by let- 
ter post paid,) to JOHN HERDMAN 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tosailfrom New York on the 25th, and Liver 
pool en the 13th of each month. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 25th February. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 25th March. 

Ship amas tee Edwd.B. Cobb, 26th April. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 25th May. 

« FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E. B. Cobb, 13th February. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster,13th March, 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 13th April. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 13th May. 

These shipsare all of the first class, upwards of 1000 
tons, built inthe city of New York,with such improvements 
as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their ac§ 
commodations. The price of passage hence is $100, for 
which —_ stores will be provided. These ships are 
comn.anded by experienced masters, who will make every 
exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the captains or owners of these ships will be o1- 
sponsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South st., New York, orto 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liverpool. 

Letters by the packets will be charged 12} centsper sin 
one 50 cents perounce, and newspapers one cen 
each. , 





NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Sailing from New York on the 13th, and from 
Gi Liverpoo! on the Ist ot every month. 
From New York. From Liverpool 


Ship STEPHEN WHITNEY, (Jan 13 March1 
Capt. Wm. C. Thompson May 13 July 1 
100 tons. Sept13 Nov 1 

Ship UNITED STATES, Feb 13 April 1 
Capt. A Britton, 8 13 Aug 1 
650 tons. Qct 13 Dec 1 

ShIp VIRGINIAN, Sd 13 May 1 
Capt. W. H. Allen, July 13 Sept 1 
; 620 tons. (Nov 13 Jan 1 
Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 1 
Capt.F. P. Allen, Aug t3 Oct 1 
600 tons. Dec 13 1 


Feb 
Agent in New York—ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South st, 
Agentsin Liverpool-THOS & JOS. SANDS &CO 
fed4 


PASSAGE FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
No. 268 Pearl street. 

The subscribers having made extensive arrange- 
ments for bringing out emigrantsthe present season 
from the Old Country, can with confidence inform 
those who may wish tosendfor their friends, that they 
will find it totreir interest to make engagements with 
this establishment. 

The ships in this line are all American built, and sail 
from Liverpool every few days, thus avoiding the possibil 

ity of any unnecessary \detention’at that port—if such 
should occur passengers will receive one shilling per day 
for every day of such detention, as provided by Act of 
Parliament. 

The price of passage is fixed at a low rate,aad when par- 
ties settled for, here, decline coming out, the money is 

promptly refunded. 

A free passage by thesteamersfrom the various ports in 
Ireland and Scotland can also be secured. 

Parties wishing to remit money in large or small sums 
to their friendscan do so inthe most safe and expeditious 
manner, through the subscribers, who give drafts payable 
on demand, without disccunt. Apply to 

WILLIAMS & GUION, 258 Pearl stret, 

: next door below Holt’s Hotel. 

EITZHUGH, WALKER & CO., 

Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 
mhld 





All letters must be post paid. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS—UNION LINE 

- To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th 
and from Havre on the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every 
month, as{< llows, viz: 


From New York. | Frem Havre 


New ship ARGO, Sth March. (24th April 
Captain 8th July. 24th August. 
Anthony. (8th Novem. (24th Dec’r. 
FRANCOIS Isx, 16th March. ( lst May. 
Captain : 16th July. ist Sept. 
Ainsworth. (i6th Novem. ( IstJanuary. 
24th March. ( 8th May. 
BURGUNDY, Capt. Lines. ¢ 24th July. } 8th Sept. 
24th Novem. (8th January. 


8th April 2th May. 

. } 8th August. } 24th Sept. 
8th Decem. (24th January. 
16th Apri). ist June. 


EMERALD, Captain Howe 


RHONE, Captain Wotton. 16th August. ¢ 1st October. 


16th Decem. (1st February 






VILLE DE LYON, 24th April. Sth June. 
Captain 24th August. ¢ Sih October. 
Stoddard. ( 24th Decem. (th February 


Sth May. 24th’ June. 
24th October. 


24th Feb. 


ALBANY Captain Watson. ) Sth Septem. 
(8th January. 
SILVIE VE GRASSE, fin May. 


: Ist July. 
Captain 16th Septem. 4 Ist Noverr. 
Weiderholt. ( 16th January. ( 1st March 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, 


Captain 24th Septem. 


Sth Novem. 
Casttoff. ( 24th January. ( 8th March. 


Captain 8th October. {24th Novem 











> 

61 South street, New York. 
J.& W. ROBINSON, 

No. 16 Goree Piazzas, George’s Dock, and No.1 Nep- 
tune st, Waterloo Dock, Liverpool. 

AGENTS. 

Thos. J. Timmins, Esq.,No 165 South Front st, Philada. 

Patrick Milton, Eaq., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Joseph Kirkpatrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Michl. McQuade, Utica, N. Y. 

J.A. Noonan, Milwaukie, Wisconsin Ty. 

Chas. McCorkey, Dubuque, Iowa Ty. 

J.R. Elliott, Detroit, Michigan, 

Cornelius Cahill, Peru, Illinois. 

John Rigney, Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—The subscriber is also agent for first class packet 
ships sailing every few days from New York to New Or- 
eans, Mobile, Charleston, and Savaanah,by which pas- 
agecan be secured at the lowest rate. mh2p 





FOR®SALE, If applied for in three days—The 
pe SHEFFIELD, of 570 tons register, built in this 
city by Messrs Smith & Damon, expressly fora 
Liverpool packet—is now ready for any voyage, being in 
fine order, well found and Hawa he api Apply to 
mbhA ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South street. 





DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS, 8th June. 24th July 


Richardson. ( 8th February. (24th March. 
§ 16th June, 
SULLY, Capt. Thompson. { ltth October. ¢ Ist Decem. 
16th Feb. Ist April. 
(24th June. 8th August. 
IOWA, Capt. W. W. Pell. he October. , 8th Decem. 
24th Feb. 8th April. 
These ships are all'of the first class,and ably commanded 
with superior and elegant accommodations for passen- 
gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without 
wines, which will be furnished by the Steward on board, 
when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 
22 Broad street. 
WM. WHITLOCK Jr. 46 South street. 


DRAFTS ON IRELAND, which can be 
forwarded every six days.<£f3 The Subscribers. 
have at all times fo. sale Drafts at sight for any 

amount, drawn direct on the Royal Bank of freland,|Dub- 
lin, which are paid free of discount, or any charge, in all 
the principal towns throughout Ireland. “Apply to 
ROCHE, BROTHERS & CO.,N. Y. 
aps Next door to Fulton Bank, 


24th May } Sth July. 
Ist August 


812 








MARSEILLES LINE OF PACKETS.—The un 
dermentioned ships will be regularly despatched 
from hence and for Marseilles, the Ist of each month 


during the year. 
From N. York. From Marseilles 


ShipsMinerva,Capt Brown, st Nov Ist Jan 
Hy. Thompson, Sylvester, Ist Dec Ist Feb 
Courier, Capt Duggan, 1st Jan ist March 

. Trescett, Capt Lawrence, Ist Feb Ist April 
Hellespont, Capt Adams, ist March Ist May 
Coriolanus,Capt Haile, 1st April Ist Jone 


They are ell coppered and copper-fastened, and have ex- 
cellent accommodations for passengers. 
- The price of cabin passage will be $100, exclusive of 
wines and liquors, 

Goods addressed to Boyd & Hincken, the Agents, will be 
forwarded free of other charges than those actually paid. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

020 8. BROOM & CO, 103 Front st. 


FOR NEW ORLEANS—HOLMES’ LINE— 
Tosail punctually every ten days during the sea- 


son. 
Ship ARKANSAS, E. 8. Dennis, master. 
Ship VICKSBURG, C. C. Berry, master. 
Ship SARATOGA, W. H. Russell, master. 
Ship ALABAMA, D. M. Bunker, master. 
Ship PANTHEA, J. P.Goodmanson, master 
Ship ORLEANS, S. Sears, master. 

These are allfastsailing, coppered and copperfastened 
vessels, built expressly for this trade; commanded by men 
of great experience, and will insure at the lowest rates, 
They willalways betowed up and down the Mississippi by 
oteamboats, and will sail punctually asadvertised. 

Great care will be taken of all goods shipped by this old 
and wellknown Line ; and every exertion madeto accom ; 
modaie both Shippers end Passengers. ; 

Forfreight or passage apply to , 
£24 WILLIAM NELSON, 62South st. 


LOUISIANA AND NEW YORK LINE OF 
PACKETS. 

For the better accommodation of ey gs it isin: 
tended to despatch a shipfrom this port, onthe Ist, 5th, 
10th, 15th, 20th, and 26th of each month, commencing the 
10th of October, and continuing until May, when regular 
days will beappointed for the remainder of the year ; 
whereby great helsys and disappointments will be preven 


ted duringthesummer months: The following ships wil] 
this arr 4 t 


Ship YAZOO, Capt.Cornell, 10th October,1841. 

Ship OCONEE,Capt-Jackson,15th ‘“ 

Ship MISSISSIPPI, Capt, Hilliard, 20th “ 

Ship LOUISVILLE, Capt. Hunt, 25th “ 

Ship SHAKSPEARE, Capt. Minor, Ist November. 

Ship GASTON,Capt.Latham, Sth “* 

Ship HUNTSVILLE, Capt. Mumford, 16th“ 

Ship OCMULGEE, Capt.Leavitt 15th “ 

Ship NASHVILLE, oe Dickinson, 20th “ 

WShip MEMPHIS, Capt. Knight, 25th “ 

Ship LOUISA, Capt, Mulford, Ist December. 

These ships were all builtinthe city of New York, ex- 
pressly for packets, ef light draft of water, have recently 
been newly coppered, and putin splendid accommoda- 
tions for passengers unequalled for comfort. They are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every 
exertion to givegeneral satisfaction. The will at all times 
be towed up and down the Mississippi by steamboats. 
Neither the owners or captains of these ships will be re- 
sponsible for jewelry, bullion, precious stones, silver or 
plated ware, or for any letters, parcel or a sent by 
or put on board of them, unless regular bills of lading are 
taken for the same at the value therein expressed. 


Forfreight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, & CO 56 South street. 
HULLIN & WOODRUFF, Agentin New 
yng who will promptly forward any goods te his ad- 
ress. 
G-_ Theships of this line are warranted to sail regular- 
ly.as edvertioed. And great care will betakento havethe 
goods correctly measured. sli 


DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOT- 
LAND AND WALE3—Which can be forwarded 
every six days—Persons pr g or ding 
money to the old country, can at all times obtain from the 
subscribers Drafts at sight for any amount drawn direct on 
the Royal Bank ct Ireland, Dublin—also onthe o]d estab- 
lished banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames & 
Co., London, which are paid freeofdiscount, or any charge 
whatever,in every province and county, besides all the 
inland towns of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
answering the same purpose us Bank of Ireland and Eng- 
land notes. Apply to or by letter, post paid. 

ROCHE, BROTHERS & CO. 35 Fulton st. 
{23 next door to the Fulton Bank 
N. B. Thesubscribers have a regular succession of first 
class American ships, seiling from Liverpool every six 
days. For passage. apply s above, orto 
JAMES D. ROCHE, 14 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 




















DRAFTS ON IRELAND, &c.—-The subscri- 
sep rers continue to give drafts payable on demand, 
without discount, or ény charge whatsoever. 

IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland, and their branches in every 

county. 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES. -Messrs. James ‘Bult, 
Son & Co., Bankers, London, the Exchange and Discount 


and Wales. 


IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank‘of Scotland, the 
Greenock Banking Company, and branches in the prin- 
cipal towns ; Sir Wm. Forbes, Hunter & Co. 

Persons in the country, wishing to remit money to their 
friends in any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, 
by enclosing the amount they wish to remit to the subscri- 
bers, with thename and address of the parties to wkom it is 
to besent. <A draft for the amount will be forwared by the 
first packet, after the receipt thereof, and an acknow ledge- 
ment of the same returned per first post. 

W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, 
mh31 43 Peck slip,cor South st , New York. 


ARMESAN CHEESE, &c- Just receiveda 
supply of superior Parmesan Cheese, Chcehire, Wilt- 
shire, Stilton and Sap Sago Cheese. 
12 doz. fresh London Mustard. 
100 baskets Olive Oil. For sale by 
mh27 ‘A. BINNINGER & CO., 141 Broadway 


— 











THE PATUFINDER, 
Is published weekly at 26 P.ne street, New York. The 
terms are 
Single or cents per week, o 
os ee. See nore é 
Three. ..do.. Sip daty SB 
Six. . ...do. E' ® 


r $8, perannum 
nie 5, “ 





were oe 





tees cons ceeeee sooo eddy 
Communications must be addressed, postage paid to 
PARKE GODWIN. 


Bank, Liverpool, andtheir branches throughout England © 
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